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THE DEFENSIVE POSITION IN THE RUSSIAN 
FAR EAST 


IN recent years great efforts have been made to secure a degree of 
self-sufficiency in the Far East region of the Soviet Union, in the main 
because of the long-drawn disputes with Japan and the possibilities 
of war in the area. The lessons of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 
have been well learned, one of them being the enormous difficulties 
of supply for an army in the field operating, as was the case in 1904, 
over a railway distance of over 5,000 miles from Moscow. The problem 


of supply from distant European Russia, or even from Western 
Siberia, though the Trans-Siberian railway is now double-tracked, is 
greater than ever under the conditions of modern war, involving a 
far greater tonnage of equipment per man in terms of tanks, guns, 
lorries and cars of all kinds, and aeroplanes. The aim is to provide 
adequate local defence and to make that defence self-contained as far 
as possible in supplies and equipment, and to provide defensive works 
against invasion by sea and land. 

The accomplishment of this has presented many difficulties, chief 
among which are the very unfavourable climatic conditions and the 
consequent sparseness of settlement. These elements in the situation 
may be briefly described before the results of recent policy in these 
regions are discussed. 


1. CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

Climatically, the habitable area of Eastern Siberia may be divided 
into the interior and the coastal districts. The interior has many 
characteristics already familiar to the immigrant from European 
Russia, for whom it is a prolongation of the mother-country in which 
the climatic features are intensified in degree rather than changed in 
kind. The relative infrequency of snow differentiates Eastern Siberia, 
but the seasonal range of temperature (70°) is even more pronounced 
than in European Russia. The cold deepens towards the north-east 
with distance from the Atlantic, the whole country having temperatures 
Well below freezing for several months in winter. At Verkhoyansk 
Yakutsk Republic) the temperature is the lowest absolute and average 
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(January — 59°) recorded in the world, Polar regions not excepted. 
Yet for short periods the cold is not unpleasant, accompanied as jt 
usually is by calm weather, and exceptionally clear skies. Only after 
years’ residence in the country do the extremes of cold and their long 
duration seem to have serious effects on the health of immigrants. 
Intensive colonization must, however, probably be restricted to the 
Amur basin and the coastal regions. 

The climatic effect of the Pacific is to a large extent excluded by the 
eastern ranges and the fact that the prevailing winds are off-shore. 
The coastal districts of the Pacific and Arctic shores are less cold than 
the interior in winter but are also less pleasant, on account of the 
constant raw winds. (Blizzards sometimes sweep the interior too, 
causing communications to be suspended.) In summer the Arctic 
and Pacific coasts are less warm than the interior, which has a brief 
hot season, and are made unpleasant by cloudiness, drizzle, and fog. 
Copious summer rain from the south-east monsoon gives rise to serious 
flooding in the Amur basin, which is practically the only part of Eastern 
Siberia where the subsoil is not perennially frozen. Besides creating a 
state of biological drought, the frozen subsoil has indirect economic 
effects in the difficulty of procuring water, the facilitation of some 
mining operations, etc. All the Siberian rivers are frozen for at least 
four months and some of them in the north for so much as nine 
months. The Amur at Blagoveshchensk begins to freeze early in 
September and to thaw in April. The ports are also ice-bound in winter, 
Vladivostok on the average for 13 weeks and Nikolaevsk for 31. 
Winter, when the snow is on the ground and the rivers may be crossed 
on the ice, is the season of overland travel. 


2. REASONS FOR DEVELOPING THE FAR EAST AND THE 
MEASURES TAKEN 

It may be asked why, in the face of these conditions, have the 
Russians been so persistent in maintaining their rule in the Far East? 
One reason is that, except for this Pacific outlet, the vast area 
of European and Asiatic Russia has access only to the Black and 
Baltic Seas, in neither of which does she hold the key of exit to the 
high seas, and to the Arctic, where a certain amount of navigation has 
been developed, although it is always dangerous. On the Pacific, 
Russia’s door opens direct on to the ocean, and though most of the 
ports are icebound for some months of the year, the outlet is regarded 
as an essential element in her freedom of communication with the out- 
side world. 

The Russian Far Eastern region is part of the R.S.F.S.R., and is not 
a separate independent republic of the U.S.S.R. It includes the Maritime 
Territory (Primovsk) and the territories of Khabarovsk, Zeya, Amur, 
Lower Amur, Ussuri, the Jewish Autonomous Republic (Birobidjan), 
Sakhalin, Kamchatka, and the “national districts’ to the north, 
sparsely inhabited by autochthonous peoples. Only in the southerm 
part of this huge area, along the Amur River and the Trans-Siberian 
railway, is there any considerable population. ; 

The steps taken to make the Soviet Far East reasonably sell: 
sufficient have been: the permanent maintenance of a considerable 
force in the Far East to avoid the necessity of transport of troops at an 
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early stage; the improvement of communications; the building-up of a 
local industrial population; the creation of local iron and steel and 
munitions industries; the construction of land and sea fortifications; 
the extension of local naval resources, and of harbour facilities, and the 
provision of air bases. 

After the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 the Far Eastern 
Army, an independent command, was increased, and by the end of 1934 
its strength was estimated at 200,000 men, with some 150,000 reservists 
settled on the land. It was increased by three divisions in 1938, and 
the Japanese military authorities believed the strength to be about 
400,000 men in the spring of 1939. That it was well provided with 
tanks, aeroplanes, and other modern appliances was shown by the 
campaign in the summer of that year between Soviet-Mongolian and 
Japanese-Manchukuo forces in the Nomonhan area in the frontier 
district between Manchukuo and the Russian-controlled People’s 
Republic of Outer Mongolia. Considerable air forces, tanks, and heavy 
artillery were engaged, and at the beginning of September the Japanese- 
Manchukuo forces suffered a serious defeat, attributed by both sides 
to the superior mechanical equipment of the Soviet troops. There 
have been unconfirmed reports from time to time of the movement of 
troops away from the Far East to western Russia. 

The maintenance of an army of these dimensions demands a large 
working population and a developed industry. Special inducements 
have been offered to settlers in Asiatic regions, including free transport 
of furniture and stock, payment of half the cost of housebuilding, and 
exemption for two years from taxes. In 1939 about 2,000 peasant 
families were assisted to migrate to the Far East, and a larger immigra- 
tion took place in 1940. Also a certain number of time-expired soldiers 
settle in the country, incidentally providing a military reserve in case 
of emergency, and there has been a considerable increase in the rural 
population of the Khabarovsk province. New towns have sprung up, 
and the population of others largely increased. Plans made for Jewish 
colonization in Birobidjan seem to have had only limited success, and 
Jewish immigration is said to have been stopped in 1938. Settlers 
throughout the area find life hard, and the increase of population, 
though considerable, is insufficient to meet the need. The second 
Five-Year Plan envisaged the settlement of 750,000 people in 1932-37. 
Between 1933 and 1939 the rural population is said to have increased 
from 1,054,000 to 1,226,000 and the urban population from 690,000 to 
1,111,000. 

In spite of great efforts agricultural production has not been increased 
sufficiently to meet the needs even of this relatively small population, 
although the cultivated area, 1,068,200 hectares, shows an increase of 
50 per cent over that in 1913. The farms were collectivized, and pro- 
vided with tractor stations. Production in neighbouring areas of Eastern 
Siberia was also increased. The deficiency is made good by American 
imports into Vladivostok. The main harvests in the Khabarovsk 
and Maritime districts are grain, rice, sugar beet, and soya beans. 
here are less livestock per hectare than in other parts of Siberia, 
partly because of the difficulty of providing forage and shelter for them 
in the long winter months. Sea fisheries provide abundant supplies of 

1 See the Bulletin of July 12, 1941, p. 885. 
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fish. Progress with mineral and industrial production is better. The 
extractive industries include mining for coal, iron, and non-ferrous 
minerals, and other large industrie®include saw- -milling, fish-canning, 
oil-refining, ship and railway repairing, and ship-building. A poly- 
metallic combine operates at Tetiuke, and a giant iron and steel plant 
is beginning to operate at Amurstal, though the local supply of iron-ore 
is not as satisfactory as had been hoped, and good coking coal must be 
brought from a distance. But the industrial needs of the army and of 
transport are already met to some extent, and heavy material (especially 
trucks and railway material) is supplemented from industrial centres 
at a relatively short distance in the Chita area. Some oil supplies are 
available from Northern Sakhalin, where the Japanese also have some 
rights dating from the Treaty of Portsmouth, but American oil is also 
imported at Vladivostok. 

The improvement in communications rests mainly on the i improved 
operation of the Trans-Siberian railway, and the successful working $f 
the railway shops. A great new line is planned to run from Taishet on 
the Trans-Siberian line west of Lake Baikal and east of Krasnoyarsk, 
which was completed as far as Ilimsk at the end of 1939. At the Far 
Eastern end progress has been made with the line from the Amur River 
to Soviet Harbour. When completed the line will run to the new 
industrial centre of Komsomolsk on the Amur, and thence to the new 
port, Soviet Harbour, but it may be some years before it reaches the 
Maritime Province. 





3. JAPANESE-SOVIET RELATIONS 

The Soviet Far East has a land frontier with Manchukuo of about 
3,000 miles; the frontier between the People’s Republic of Outer 
Mongolia and Manchukuo was long in dispute, and on both there have 
been serious clashes. On the Manchukuo side the Japanese have ex- 
tended the railway system so that troops can easily be moved up to the 
frontier, and the Russians have fortified their side. Sakhalin is divided 
between the two Powers, and in the valuable sea fisheries extending up 
to the Bering Straits, both have important rights, Japanese interests 
having been secured by the Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. There are, 
therefore, abundant opportunities for friction, apart from the major 
Chinese question. But the really remarkable feature in Soviet- Japanese 
relations has been the reluctance to allow even serious military incidents 
to develop into formal war. Early in 1935 there were border incidents 
on the Outer Mongolian frontiers in the Buir Nor region, and again at 
the turn of the years 1935-36. This trouble arose at a period when 
agreement was being reached on the sale of the Chinese. Eastem 
Railway to Japan, on the fisheries question and on the Japanese oil 
concessions in Russian Sakhalin. But there was a bad set-back on the 
announcement of the conclusion of the Anti-Comintern Pact in Berlin 
on Nov. 25, 1936, and the new fisheries Convention was not signed, 
though the old Convention was renewed. There was sharp con- 
flict over two islands in the Amur River in June, 1937, but the dispute 
was not pushed to extremes. New large-scale hostilities in the Chang- 
kufeng area in the summer of 1938 ended in a victory for the 
Russians, but the trouble was smoothed over. The U.S.S.R. came to 
terms with the German partner of the Anti-Comintern Pact in August, 
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THE FAR EAST 


1939, and slackening of tension followed. The long series of frontier 
incidents culminating in the four months’ fighting in the Nomonhan 
area on the Mongolian-Manchukuo frontier closed with an armistice 
concluded in September, 1939, and arrangements were made for the 
delimitation of the frontier between Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia, 
which was completed on June 10, 1940. Manchukuo, by Japan’s good 
offices, paid the last instalment of the charges for the Chinese Eastern 
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Railway, arrangements for which had been completed in 1935, and some 
headway was made with the vexed questions of the Kamchatka 
fisheries and the Japanese oil concessions in Russian Sakhalin. Evep- 
tually, on April 13, 1941, during a visit made by Mr. Matsuoka to 
Moscow, a Pact of Neutrality was signed.' The effect on Soviet- Japanese 
relations of the German attack on Russia in the west remains to be 
seen. 





4. DEFENCE WoRKS 

In the meantime the Russians had strengthened the Far Eastern 
frontier with Manchukuo by building a line of concrete defences 
which would make incursions from Manchukuo difficult. Strongly 
fortified military bases were constructed at Pogranichnaya, Blagovesh- 
chensk, and Khabarovsk. The most important progress in static defence, 
however, is probably the great development in the port defences and 
the development of aerodromes on the mainland at Spassk, Vladivostok, 
Khabarovsk and elsewhere, and in Kamchatka, Sakhalin, and neigh- 
bouring islands. These latter bases now form a chain from the last 
American outpost in the Bering Sea to the coasts of Japan. Con- 
struction was said in June, 1940 to be in progress on Big Diomede 
Island, only four miles distant from the United States island of Little 
Diomede. On the Komandorski Islands (Commander Islands), east of 
Kamchatka, on the southern border of the Bering Sea, a submarine 
base with a considerable garrison has been provided at Nikolskoe on 
Bering Island, which commands a large and important Japanese fishing 
area, and there are air bases on two of the islands. The Komandorski 
and neighbouring islands have been a forbidden zone for many years. 
A regular air service is maintained with Nikolaevsk, and, during the 
summer season, a steamer service with Vladivostok. Because of the 
Japan Current the sea around the islands is ice free, except for drift- 
ing floe-ice early in the year. There are other bases on Kamchatka 
itself, at Tigil, Petropavlovsk, and other points. On the mainland, 
Nikolaevsk is to be developed; a new port, Soviet Harbour, is growing 
up; the defences of Vladivostok have been strengthened, and _ port 
facilities improved. There is no definite information on the naval 
strength of Russia in the area, but from time to time the presence of 
submarines and fast motor torpedo boats at Vladivostok has been 
reported. In July, 1940, American reports stated that there were 30 
warships in the naval harbour, including a small squadron of new light 
cruisers and many destroyers of about 1,500 tons. About half the 
submarines in the Far East are said to be large ocean-going vessels. 

M. B. 


1 For the terms see the Bulletin of April 19, 1941. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH ON WAR PRODUCTION 
JULY 29 


MR. (HURCHILL, opening the debate in the House of Commons 
on war production, stated that output was rising, rebutted the sugges- 
tion that there was rivalry between the responsible Government 
departments, and gave reasons for refusing the demand for the 
appointment of a Minister of Production. The main points of his 
speech were as follows: 

The picture so luridly drawn of the chaotic and convulsive struggles 
of the three Supply Departments was one which would no doubt be 
pleasing to the enemy, but happily had no relation to the facts. A 
high proportion of British war production was carried out by factories 
working solely for one Department. Almost all the industry of the 
country was assigned its function by Government authority. The 
Production Executive dealt with any disputes which might arise 
between the Supply Departments in the limited field where they 
competed; but in the high controlling organization there was now 
no dispute in progress about priorities of labour, raw materials, 
factory space, or machine tools. Production in all its forms was gaining 
steadily and swiftly, not only in volume but, even at its present high 
altitude, in momentum. 

The appointment of a Minister of Production would hinder rather 
than help the Prime Minister in his task. If his control were nominal 
it would be a farce; if substantial, there would be friction with the 
Supply Departments. “I have not been told’, continued Mr. Churchill, 
“who is to be this superman who, without holding the office of Prime 
Minister, is to exercise an overriding control and initiative over the 
three departments of supply and the three Ministers of supply. .. . 
When you have decided on the man let me know his name. | should 
be very glad to serve under him, provided that I was satisfied that he 
possessed all the Napoleonic and Christian qualities required.” 

It had been said that when supplies of aircraft were ordered in the 
United States, arrangements were not made for supplies of maintenance 
and ancillary equipment. So far as British orders were concerned, this 
was quite untrue. The mistake had arisen because when the French 
collapsed all their contracts for aircraft in the United States were taken 
over immediately by the Minister of Aircraft Production, but the 
aircraft had to be accepted in the condition in which they were pre- 
pared for the French. This mass of aircraft was a windfall, but it had 
its disadvantages; some arrived without spare engines, and their 
equipment and instruments were not in accordance with British 
requirements. The necessary modifications had been made, and nearly 
all these aeroplanes were in use and had been most satisfactory in 
operation. Oscillations of production sometimes arose because the 
types of aircraft produced in mass had to be changed owing to the 
changing conditions of the war. The struggle for air mastery required 
vast numbers. But those vast numbers could not succeed alone unless 
they were leading types constantly achieving a higher level of perfec- 
tion. Combat in the air was the quintessence of all physical struggle. To 
lose the primacy in the quality of the latest machines would be in- 
compatible with the attainment of that command of the air in quality 
as in quantity upon which a large part of British confidence was 
lounded. The enemy had been confronted in 1941 with fighter aircraft 
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which in speed, ceiling, and above all, gun armaments, had left British 
pilots with the old and often an added sense of technical superiority. 

A statement by Sir J. Wardlaw Milne, Chairman of the Selec 
Committee on National Expenditure, that the British people were 
only working up to 75 per cent of their possible efficiency had been 
widely quoted. This sentence had been wrested from its context. 
and its effect on other countries, when broadcast in this way, was 
serious. When Australian troops were bearing much of the brunt of the 
fighting in the Middle East, it was painful to Australians to hear that 
the British were only working to three-quarters of their capacity. Ip 
America, such a statement was meat and drink to the isolationist 
forces at a time when Americans were paying heavy taxes and giving 
up many indulgences in order to help Britain. It was very difficult to 
decide how far the statement was true. It was a double expression of 
opinion, first, whether it was 75 per cent or not, and secondly, 75 per 
cent of what? He had tried to find a datum line, and he took the three 
months after Dunkirk. Then the people had worked to the utmost 
limit of their moral, mental, and physical strength. “Men fell ex- 
hausted at their lathes, and workmen and working women did not take 
their clothes off for a week at a time.’’ This immense effort produced 
an abnormal inflation of production in June-August, 1940. There were 
reasons why that intense personal effort could not be maintained 
indefinitely. First, the war would be won largely by staying power: 
and for this there must be reasonable holidays for the workers, and 
one rest day in seven as a rule, to break the terrible routine and strain 
of continuous employment. If these measures had not been taken 
since Dunkirk, there would have been a serious crack, which would 
have cost far more in production than these brief periods of rest from 
labour. Secondly, allowance had to be made for the change in the diet 
of the heavy manual worker. Though there was no lack of food, 
the civilian population “had been driven back to a large extent from 
the carnivora to the herbivora’’. More meat and cheese were required 
for the mines and foundries. Every effort was being made to supple- 
ment the rations, and he shared the hope of the Ministers of Food and 
Agriculture that the rations in 1942 would be more stimulating and 
more intensely nourishing than in 1941. He wished it to be known in 
the United States that the food question was serious, because it 
encouraged them in their actions. Thirdly, dilution had taken place. 
It was estimated that one-third more people were working in war 
industry than a year ago. Many were newcomers; their efficiency was 
improving, but they could not at once reach the same level of output as 
skilled craftsmen. There had also been great dislocation by air raids. 
The counter-measures, carried through with extreme vigour by the 
Supply Departments, took the form of dispersion. A great Bristol firm, 
for example, was dispersed into nearly 45 centres. This rendered the 
aircraft and munitions industries immune from mortal damage by air 
raids, although it necessarily caused difficulties which to some extent 
retarded production. 

“In spite of all the troubles I have enumerated,’’ continued Mr. 
Churchill, “the Ministry of Supply output in the last three months 
has been one-third greater than in the three months of the Dunkirk 
period. Although our Navy, Army, and Air Force are larger, the 
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Ministry of Supply has one-third more people working in its factories. 
Thus... each man is turning out on the whole, each day, as much as 
he did in that time of almost superhuman effort. . .. We have made, 
in the last three months, more than twice the field guns we made in 
the Dunkirk period. The ammunition we have turned out is half 
as much again. The combined merchant and naval ship-building now 
in active progress is bigger, not only in scale but in current daily 
volume of execution, than it was in any period in the last War.”’ 
In the air battles now developing, Great Britain could claim that her 
fighters were at least as much ahead of the enemy as when they had 
defeated him a year ago. In bombers, taking British production only, 
the power of bomb discharge on Germany had been doubled, and in 
the next few months, taking account also of American production, 
it would be doubled again. In six months after tliat it would be re- 
doubled. 

A comparison with the last War showed that “‘even in this seventh 
quarter of the war our total output of warlike stores has been nearly 
twice as great as our total output of production in the corresponding 
seventh quarter of the last War, and has equalled our production in 
the fourteenth and culminating peak point of the last War’. There 
had been criticisms of the conduct of labour; but whereas nearly 
12,000,000 working days had been lost by labour disputes in the last 
two years of the previous War, less than 2,000,000 had been lost in the 
23 months of the present war. At present there was no stoppage of 
work of any kind arising from a trade dispute in any part of Great 
Britain. 

The country should be on its guard against either pessimism or 
optimism. There were temptations to optimism. “It is a fact that the 
mighty Russian State, so foully and treacherously assailed, has struck 
back with magnificent strength and courage and has caused prodigious 
and well-deserved slaughter for the first time to the Nazi armies.” 

The Prime Minister concluded as follows: 

“The United States, the greatest single Power in the world, is giving 
us aid on a gigantic scale and advancing in rising wrath and conviction 
to the very verge of the war. The German air superiority has been 
broken and the air attacks on this country have for the time being 
ceased to be serious. The Battle of the Atlantic, although far from 
being won, is, partly through the American intervention, moving 
impressively in our favour. The Nile Valley is now far safer than it 
was a month ago or even three months ago. The enemy has lost all pre- 
tence to theme or doctrine and has sunk ever deeper in moral and 
intellectual degradation and bankruptcy. Almost all his conquests 
have proved serious weaknesses. 

“But all these massive facts which we are entitled to dwell on must 
not lead us for a moment to suppose that the worst is over. The 
formidable power of Nazi Germany, the vast mass of destructive 
munitions that they have made or captured, the courage and skill and 
audacity of their striking forces, the prostrate conditions of so many 
great peoples under their yoke, the resources of so many lands which 





+ may be to some extent made available to them—all these restrain 


rejoicing and forbid the slightest relaxation. 
“It would be madness for us to suppose that Russia or the United 
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States is going to win this war for us. The invasion has not ceased to 
be a danger. All the armed Forces have been warned to be at concert 
pitch by September 1, and in the meanwhile to maintain the utmost 
vigilance. We have to reckon with the gambler’s desperation, with , 
criminal who by a mere gesture has decreed the death of 3,000,000 o; 
4,000,000 Russians and Germans. 

We stand here still the champions. If we fail, all fails. If we fall, ajj 
fall together. It is only by a superb, intense, and prolonged effort of 
the whole British Empire that the great combination of about three- 
quarters of the human race against Nazidom will come into vehement 
and dynamic life. For more than a year all alone we have had to guard 
the freedom of mankind. Although there may be profound and 
encouraging changes in the situation our own vital and commanding 
responsibilities remain undiminished, and we shall only discharge 
them by continuing to pour out in the common cause the utmost 
endeavours of our strength, and if need be to proffer the last drop of our 
heart’s blood.” 


MR. EDEN’S SPEECH OF JULY 29 


SPEAKING at a Foreign Press Association lunch in London on July 
29 Mr. Eden said that four great communities were now moving ever 
closer together in their determination to withstand the common menace 
of Hitler and of any who worked for him, and they were pretty formid- 
able obstacles to aggression. It might be this sense of events to come 
which was causing a new note to creep into Hitler propaganda, covertly 
for the present, but, they might be sure, more openly later on. 

Hitler had broken countless promises, and had lied extremely success- 
fully from his own point of view. But there was now one promise he 
was trying desperately to keep, a promise made to the German people 
that the war should end this year in a victorious German peace. [n an 
attempt to fulfil it he had embarked on the Russian campaign. In 
Russia he sought two objectives: first, to smash speedily Russia’ 
military power; second, in the pose of the Sir Galahad of anti-Com- 
munism, to offer a German peace to the world. The time-table for the 
nirst was plainly already out of joint; the Russians were putting up a 
magnificent resistance. But this did not mean that his second objective 
had been abandoned. Another kind of blitz would soon be hurled at 
them—a peace blitz—by means of which Hitler hoped to keep his 
promise to his people. ‘‘For if Hitler cannot secure a German peace 
this year—and he cannot—he will offer a compromise peace, and plan 
to try again later. Others, he hopes, will be less watchful and less ready 
to take up arms again.” 

After recalling his declaration at Leeds that Britain would not 
negotiate with Hitler at any time on any subject, he said ‘‘a peace with 
Hitler is a contradiction in terms’. With such a man there could 
only be a truce, which would give him time to overhaul and oil his war 
machine. ‘Hitler will never abandon war,” he went on, “‘he will onl) 
interrupt it as a matter of tactics, or of military necessity”. He would, 
of course, disguise all this by specious promises, and the business would 
be cleverly staged. But what would be the value of his promises’ 
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Would any of the countries he had invaded believe him? ‘The stark 
truth is,” he said, “‘that any peace or truce with Hitler would last just as 
long as Hitler chose for the execution of his own plans. . . Every nation 
would have to remain at its war stations so as not to be caught un- 
awares by a sudden attack ... We could never demobilize, we could 
never relax our war preparations and war restrictions ...So long as 
Hitler and his men rule Germany—I make no difference between Goring 
and Goebbels or any other man . . . so long as Germany’s military power 
is unbroken we and Europe, and indeed the world, can only expect lies, 
deceit, and plots, culminating inevitably in another and more terrible 
war than the.present one. For Hitler is the embodiment of war. The 
only peace he can endure is the peace of annihilation, a peace of uni- 
versal conquest ... Hitler is not a rare and transient phenomenon in 
German history. He isa symptom. He is the expression of the present 
German will and temper which has shown itself over and over again 
in German history. It is his mission in life to give the German people 
war. It is all he has to give them. And so long as he is in power the 
German people will continue to expect war. They will begin again to 
prepare for war. They will wish and work for war. You cannot get 
figs from thistles, and you cannot get peace from one of the greatest 
war makers the world has seen. 

“Tf we are to have peace in our lifetime the German people must 
learn to unlearn all that they have been taught, not only by Hitler 
but by his predecessors for the last hundred years, by so many of their 
philosophers and teachers, the disciples of blood and iron. They can 
never even start to do this until Hitler has been exposed as a fraud 
and deposed as a failure. Therefore we state in advance we are not 
interested in any peace terms that Hitler and his Government may put 
forward. We are determined upon the destruction of Hitler, his régime, 
and all it stands for. In the military sphere it is our bounden duty to 
ensure that Germany is not again in another twenty years in a position 
to plunge the world into the misery and horror of total war. It would 
be criminal to neglect any precaution to ensure this. 

“Our conditions of peace for Germany will therefore bes designed to 
prevent a repetition of Germany’s misdeeds. But it is not part of our 
purpose to cause Germany or any other country to collapse economi- 
cally. I say that not out of love of Germany, but because a starving 
and bankrupt Germany in the midst of Europe would poison all of us 
who are her neighbours. That is not sentiment, it is common sense. 

“Europe will be in a state of exhaustion, short of materials, torn by 
hatreds, confused, and doubtful of the road to follow. There will be a 
great task to be undertaken. And as we believe the United States of 
America will help us—is, indeed, helping us—to defeat Germany, so 
we hope that they will work with us in keeping through the generations 
the peace we shall have won.” 

They had learnt that the price of peace was constant vigilance, 
readiness, courage. The sacrifices of peace time necessary to guard 
against the ever recurring danger of war were hard, but they 
might be hardening and salutary. It would be their duty to start at 


| once on the fashioning of the world in such a shape that the causes of 
| Tivalry and hatred were gradually removed. They were already 
_ beginning to formulate their own ideas on the shape of things to come, 
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and they were fortunate in having in London the Governments of many 
allied Powers. They were already meeting and discussing their pro- 
blems, and “If we can look forward to the sympathy and co-operation 
of the United States of America and indeed the American continent as 
a whole, then we can feel that we are building on a solid foundation 
and we can go ahead in the firm faith that our task will one day be 
achieved.” 


THE CHANGES IN INDIA 


ON July 22 the Secretary of State for India announced that as a result 
of the war it had been decided to enlarge the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General in order to separate the portfolios of Law and 
Supply and of Commerce and Labour, to divide the portfolios of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Lands, and to create the portfolios of Information 
and Defence. The following new Members of Council had been ap- 
pointed: Supply, Sir Hormusji Peroshaw Mody; Information, Sir 
Akbar Hydari; Defence, Mr. Raghavendra Rao; Labour, Malik Sir 
Firoz Khan Noon; Indians Oversea, Mr. Madhao Shrihari Aney; Law, 
Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed; and Education, Health, and Lands, Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. The last two would take office when Sir Muham- 
med Zafrullah Khan and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai left to assume the 
posts to which they had recently been appointed, to the Federal Court 
and to Washington respectively. 

It had also been decided to establish a National Defence Council, 
so as to associate Indian non-official opinion as fully as possible with 
the prosecution of the war. It would contain 31 members and include 
members of Indian States as well as of the Provinces and of other 
elements in the national life of India in relation to the war effort. 
Twenty-two members for British India would include the Prime 
Ministers of Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, and Sind, and representatives 
of other Provinces as well as of commerce, industry, and labour. The 
nine members would represent the Indian States in rotation. 

The Defence Council will meet at intervals under the chairmanship 
of the Viceroy, after consulting the Governments of the Provinces and 
the various interests they represent, to report on the progress of the 
war effort in all parts of the country, to convey suggestions for its 
acceleration or extension, and generally to act as intermediaries be- 
tween the Centre and the periphery. 

It has been pointed out that the Viceroy’s Council will now have a 
preponderance of Indians upon it for the first time, and further that 
the Defence Council—except for one representative of business—is the 
first all-Indian body ever constituted under Government. It was also 
made clear in London that the two Councils were being established 
solely as war measures, and that there was no question of attempting 
to satisfy political demands—no Constitutional demand was prejudged 
by the move. 

Congress spokesmen, in criticism of the changes, complained that 
the enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council resulted in no transfer 0! 
power in those fields in which the Party was seeking changes, and thiat 
the vital portfolios of Defence, Finance, and Communications were 
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still in British hands. In a broadcast in the Empire Service on July 23 
\Mr. Amery said that the new members of the Executive Council, 
which for the first time now became preponderantly Indian and 
unoficial in composition, would greatly strengthen what would now, 
in effect, be the Viceroy’s War Cabinet. The members of the Defence 
Council were all men of independence and far from being a body of 
“yes men . 

‘The immediate object of the new measures was to increase the 
efficiency of government and to make fuller use of a vast and hitherto 
partly untapped reservoir of patriotism and ability. They were also 
an earnest of the Government’s desire to transfer to India a steadily 
increasing share in the control of her destiny; they marked a change in 
the spirit if not in the letter of the Indian Constitution. It was hoped 
that in the process of co-operation between Indians of every community 
and class in securing India’s safety new bonds of sympathy and under- 
standing might be forged which might immensely facilitate the solution 
of the internal difficulties which were the chief obstacle to India’s 
attainment of her rightful position as a free and equal partner in the 


Commonwealth. 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN FRANCE AND JAPAN 


THE following is the text of the Protocol concluded between the Vichy 
Government and Japan, as issued by the Tokyo Board of Information 
on July 29. It was signed in Vichy that morning: 

“The Imperial Japanese Government and the Government of France, 
taking into consideration the present international situation, and 
recognizing as a result that there exist reasons for Japan to consider 
that in case the security of French Indo-China should be threatened 
the general tranquillity in East Asia and her own security would be 
exposed to danger, and renewing at this opportunity the promise made 
by Japan, on the one hand, to respect the rights and interests of France 
in East Asia, especially the territorial integrity of French Indo-China 
and French sovereignty over the whole of the union of French Indo- 
China; and the promise made by France, on the other hand, not to 


} conclude with any third Power or Powers any agreement or under- 
| standing regarding Indo-China envisaging political, economic, or 


military co-operation which is directly or indirectly aimed against 
Japan, have agreed upon the following provisions:— 

(1) The two Governments mutually promise military co-operation 
for the joint defence of French Indo-China; 

(2) The measures to be taken for such co-operation shall be the 
object of special arrangements; 

_‘‘(3) The above stipulations shall be valid only so long as the situa- 
tion which motivated their adoption exists.”’ 

The Protocol entered into force at once. 

It was stated in Tokyo that the military and strategic agreement was 
still under negotiation at Hanoi. 

The Vichy News Agency announced on July 29 that strategic 
privileges would be given to Japan, including: (1) Two points of 
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access to Indo-Chinese territory; (2) the movement of Japanese troops 
from Tonkin into Annam and Cochin-China by railway during a period 
to be fixed; and (3) the right of occupation at points chosen by common 
agreement. 

A Vichy spokesman stated that this accord would be secret and 
would not be published. , 


THE POLISH-SOVIET AGREEMENT 


ON July 30 an Agreement was signed in London between the Soviet 
and Polish Governments of which the following is the text: 

“I. The Government of the U.S.S.R. recognizes the Soviet-German 
treaties of 1939 as to territorial changes in Poland as having lost their 
validity. The Polish Government declares that Poland is not bound by 
any agreement with any third Power which is directed against the 
U.S.S.R. 

“TI. Diplomatic relations will be restored between the two Govern- 
ments upon the signing of this agreement, and an immediate exchange 
of Ambassadors will be arranged. 

“III. The two Governments mutually agree to render one another 
aid and support of all kinds in the present war against Hitlerite 
Germany. 

“TV. The Government of the U.S.S.R. expresses its consent to the 
formation on the territory of the U.S.S.R. of a Polish Army under a 
commander appointed by the Polish Government in agreement with 
the Soviet Government, the Polish Army on the territory of the 
U.S.S.R. being subordinated in an operational sense to the Supreme 
Command of the U.S.S.R., upon which the Polish Army will be repre- 
sented. All details as to command, organization, and employment of 
this force will be settled in a subsequent agreement. 

“V. This agreement will come into force immediately upon 
signature and without ratification. The present agreement is drawn up 
in two copies, each of them in the Russian and Polish languages. Both 
texts have equal force.” 

“Protocol. The Soviet Government grants an amnesty to all 
Polish citizens now detained on Soviet territory, either as prisoners of 
war or on other sufficient grounds, as from the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations.” 

Mr. Eden announced the conclusion of the Agreement in Parliament 
and stated that he had handed the Polish Prime Minister a Note 
informing him that, in conformity with the terms of the agreement 
between Britain and Poland of Aug. 25, 1939, the Government had 
entered into no undertaking towards the U.S.S.R. which affected the 
relations between that country and Poland. He also assured him that 
the Government did not recognize any territorial changes which had 
been effected in Poland since August, 1939. 

General Sikorski had handed him a reply expressing sincere satis{ac- 
tion at this last statement and saying that “‘this corresponds with the 
view of the Polish Government which, as they have previously in- 
formed his Majesty’s Government, have never recognized any territorial 
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changes effected in Poland since the outbreak of the present war’’. 

Mr. Eden went on to say that the attitude of the Government in 
this matter of territorial changes had been stated in general terms by 
the Prime Minister in Parliament on Sept. 5, 1940, and this attitude 
held good with the changes effected in Poland. He added, ‘‘as to the 
future frontiers of Poland, as of other European countries, I would 
draw attention to what my right hon: friend said in the speech to which 
| have referred”. He concluded: 

“This is an historic event. It will lay a firm foundation for future 
collaboration between the two countries in the war against the common 
enemy. It will therefore be a valuable contribution to the Allied cause 
and will be warmly welcomed in all friendly countries, not least, I 
feel sure, by public opinion throughout the British Empire.” 

At the ceremony of signature, presided over by Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Eden said he wished to congratulate the two parties on the signature 
of the Agreement, which was, he believed, fair and advantageous to 
both sides. 

General Sikorski said it was a turning point in history. Not all 
questions were settled, but a basis was provided for useful collaboration. 
The future would depend on the good will of both sides, and they 
p ssessed that good will. 

M. Maisky thanked the British Government, and especially Mr. 
Eden, for all his efforts, and said the peoples of the Soviet Union had 
very friendly feelings towards the peoples of Poland. They had a 
common enemy, and would fight side by side against him, and this 
would pave the way to firm and solid friendship between the two 
peoples when the time came to build up a new Europe after the war 
had been won on the principle of self-determination of nations. 

Mr. Churchill said the Agreement was “‘a sign and proof of the fact 
that hundreds of millions of men all over the world are coming together 
on the march against the filthy gangster Power which must be effec- 
tively and finally destroyed”’. It marked the association of two historic 
nations of Eastern Europe in the defence of human rights—the 
Russians and the Poles, whose long history had been chequered and 
darkened by their quarrels, whose future could be lightened by their 
comradeship. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


July 22 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft overland in night, chiefly in coastal 
areas. Bombs at points in East Anglia, wrecking some houses and 
causing a few casualties, including fatal. A few bombs elsewhere: 
minor damage only, and no casualties reported. An enemy bomber 
collided with an R.A.F. aircraft over the Home Counties; both crews 
killed. A few aircraft reached the coast in day but few flew inland; no 
bombs reported. 

Against Germany: Frankfort and Mannheim bombed in night, 
damaging industrial targets; also Ostend and Cherbourg docks and 
aerodromes in France. At dawn a camp on Danish west coast and a 
railway and pier on coast heavily bombed, with direct hits. One air- 
craft missing. During day Le Trait shipyards attacked and hit and 
extensive sweeps made over France, destroying 4 enemy fighters. 
Three fighters missing. 

German communiqué: Two freighters bombed off British coast, and 
harbour installations in the south-east attacked. Six British aircraft 
brought down when attempting sweeps over the Channel. Bombs 
dropped in night at various places in gouth-West Germany. Some 
civilians killed or wounded; buildings destroyed or damaged mostly 
houses. One raider destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Intense fighting in Polodsk-Nevel, Smolensk, 
and Volynsk directions. On July 20 and 21 attempts to raid Leningrad 
intercepted, and enemy aircraft unabie to reach it; 11 shot down in 
first attempt and 8 in second, for loss of 4 Russian. An enemy trans- 
port, a cutter, and a trawler destroyed by shore batteries. 2nd com- 
muniqué: Stubborn fighting in night in same directions. The air force 
active, and on previous day destroyed 32 enemy ’planes, losing 8. 
3rd communiqué: During day heavy fighting in Petrozavodsk, Porkhov, 
Smolen%k, and Zhitomir sectors. The air force brought down 87 ail- 
craft, losing 14. A convoy of enemy transports attacked by torpedo- 
boats; one destroyer, 2 transports, and a ship carrying troops and arms 
sunk. 

Special communiqué: Over 200 German ’planes attempted a mass raid 
on Moscow in night; main forces halted outside the city by night 
fighters, but isolated aircraft broke through. Several fires caused, and 
a few casualties, including fatal. No military targets hit. Later: 2 
raiders brought down. Most of the bombs dropped in woods and 
fields; no damage to municipal enterprises. 

German communiqué: The Soviet defence line torn into isolated 
groups, and despite tenacious resistance and counter-attacks C0 
ordinated leadership of the enemy no longer recognizable. Operations 
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aiming at destruction and_annihilation of the various enemy groups 
making continuous progress. As reprisal for raids on open cities of 
Bucarest and Helsinki Luftwaffe in night made first attack on Moscow. 
Twelve formations bombed military installations of the Bolshevist 
centre of communications and the munitions industry. Near the 
Kremlin and the Moskva bend direct hits caused a number of fires. 
Buildings of the High Command and of the Government and public 
utility plant destroyed or severely damaged. 

News Agency: Vitebsk nothing but smoking ruins when occupied. 
Without thought for their own lives the inhabitants set fire to roofs 
over their own heads when order was given. In the advance on the 
Dnieper-Dniester sector on July 20 the troops took 10,000 prisoners 
and captured or destroyed 220 tanks and 40 guns. Berlin radio: 
A gigantic battle in progress, and the line Stalin regarded as impreg- 
nable now broken. During previous day aerodromes in_all sectors and 
railways west of Moscow bombed. On July 20 and ‘21 110 Soviet 
aircraft destroyed by German fighters, and in an attack on columns on 
the march on July 20 120 motor vehicles and 10 tanks destroyed. 
Goods trains in the southern sector also hit and set on fire. 

Finnish communiqué: Pitkaranta, on north shore of Ladoga, reached; 
set on fire by the Russians. 


. MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Naples and neighbouring railways bombed on night of 
July 20: large fires and explosions caused. All aircraft returned. 

Italian communiqué: Malta bombed in night. On evening of July 20 
an aircraft dropped bombs on Mazzarino, southern Sicily; 12 civilians 
killed and 16 wounded reported. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Benghazi docks, etc., bombed on night of July 20 causing 
fires and explosions. All aircraft returned. 

Egyptian communiqué: The Suez Canal raided in morning; no 
casualties and damage slight. 

German communiqué: Military installations on Suez Canal bombed 
in night. 

Italian communiqué: Repulse of attempted attacks on Tobruk, 
where fortifications, etc., hit by Axis aircraft. A British tanker bombed 
by German ’planes and sunk off Egyptian coast. Benghazi and Derna 
Te 1ide d. 


July 23 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Activity in night on small scale, mainly in east and 
north-east coastal areas. Bombs at two points on east coast, injuring 
a few people and damaging houses at both. Elsewhere no casualties 
=! little damage reported. No enemy aircraft crossed the coast 
in Ly. 
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Against Germany: Rhineland industries attacked in night, particu- 
larly at Frankfort and Mannheim, but at several other places also. 
Docks at Rotterdam, Ostend, and Dunkirk also bombed, and severa} 
aerodromes in France attacked by fighter patrols. All aircraft returned. 
During day a coastal vessel sunk and another damaged off Channel 
coast by Bomber Command; and objectives near St. Omer and between 
Calais and Boulogne bombed. Five enemy fighters destroyed. Five 
bonfbers and 5 fighters missing; one pilot safe. 

Admiralty: A bomber attacking a convoy destroyed by gunfire; no 
damage to convoy. 

German communiqué: Harbour works on the Humber and in south- 
east and various aerodromes bombed in night. In day 15 British air- 
craft shot down on Channel coast. Bombs dropped in night at places 
in South-West Germany without any effect. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Heavy fighting previous day in Petrozavodsk, 
Porkhov, Smolensk, and Zhitomir directions. The air force brought 
down 87 aircraft, losing 14. Later: Fighting continued in night in 
same sectors. During previous day and in the night 39 enemy aircraft 
destroyed in air combats; 17 Russian lost. Moscow raided in night by 
some 150 bombers, but only isolated ‘planes reached the city. Fires 
started soon put out, but heavy damage caused to a hospital and a 
nursing home. Some dozens of casualties, but no military damage. 
Fifteen raiders brought down. Semi-official report: Smoiensk still 
held, German units which reached it some days previous having been 
driven away. 

Moscow radio: Four German transports and a tanker sunk by 
bombers in the Baltic, and 5 other ships blown up by a destroyer. 

German communiqué: German, Rumanian, Hungarian, and Slovak 
troops in the Ukraine pressing forward in ceaseless pursuit. Other 
sectors: Encirclement and destruction of big and small Soviet groups 
continuing, the enemy suffering extremely heavy losses everywhere in 
vain attempts to break out. Finnish front: Further gains of territory. 
Military installations in Moscow bombed by strong forces in night and 
serious devastation caused. Fires started previous night still burning. 

Berlin radio: East of Ladoga German and Finnish troops broke 
through Russian lines on July 21 and 22, routed a regiment 3,000 strong, 
and took prisoners and material. The enemy ‘“‘strategically retreating’ 
on whole front, though advance hampered by unfavourable terrain. 
Central sector: The ring round the enemy further tightened, and 
resistance, ‘““which had been maintained only by the compulsory 
measures of the political commissars’’, had been broken. Soviet forces 
east of Smolensk reinforced by women’s battalions, “‘in an attempt to 
delay the complete collapse of the Bolshevists on this sector as long as 
possible”. South of Kiev tank divisions fighting retreating Russians 
destroyed 90 tanks. 

News Agency: Odessa bombed previous day, with direct hits on wat 
installations and oil depots. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: In further offensives by patrols at Tobruk enemy line § 
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penetrated on night of July 21, and casualties inflicted at small cost. 
Semi-official report: In raid of July 17 night estimated that 50 enemy 
killed and 100 wounded. 

Egyptian communiqué: Suez Canal zone raided in morning; damage 
to houses, but no casualties. 

Italian communiqué: A.A. guns and positions bombed by German 
aircraft, and huts and motorized units at Sollum by Italian. Benghazi 
raided again; also Gondar. 


July 24 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 

\ir Ministry: Activity in night more widespread but not on heavy 
scale. A few casualties, some fatal, at points in north-west of England 
and in Scotland, but little damage. Two raiders destroyed, and a third 
shot down during day off Scottish coast. 

Against Germany: Late on previous evening targets near Béthune 
bombed, and 6 enemy fighters destroyed. Five fighters missing. 
Frankfort and Mannheim the chief targets in night; also docks at Havre 
and Ostend. Off Norwegian coast an enemy supply ship set on fire and 
a fighter shot down. All aircraft returned. 

During day and previous night heavy attacks made on Scharnhorst— 
located previous day at La Pallice—and Gnetsenau. A direct hit 
observed on Scharnhorst with very heavy armour-piercing bomb in 
first attack, and 2 more made later, one in daylight. Cherbourg also 
bombed, and preliminary reports stated that several direct hits scored 
on the battleships and heavy damage to docks at all 3 ports. In day 
Hazebrouck railway yards bombed. Twelve enemy fighters destroyed; 
6 British lost. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: Light forces in the Straits of Dover engaged an enemy 
convoy in night, sunk one patrol vessel, and severely damaged others. 
No casualties suffered. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Stubborn battles previous day in Smolensk 
and Zhitomir directions; also on Bessarabian border, where a motorized 
regiment routed, and 400 cars, 300 motor cycles, 32 armoured cars, 
25 guns, etc. , captured. Later: Intense fighting in night in Porkhov. 
Polodsk- Nevel, Smolensk, and Zhitomir directions. Some 150 aircraft 
ath mpted to bomb Moscow, but only 8 to 10 got through defences. 
fires started, and people killed and injured, but no military 
“ts nage. Several aircraft brought down; no Russian losses. 
he tTman communiqué. Operations proceeding according to plan on 
‘le front despite strong local resistance and difficult road conditions. 
ng formations bombed economic and military targets in Moscow 
in n ght. 


St 
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Hungarian communiqué: An advance of several hundred kilometres 
in last few days, amid constant fighting with enemy rearguards, 
Heavy fighting in Bug River, and severe losses inflicted on July 22, 
with capture of 12 batteries, many lorries, etc., and destruction of 2] 
tanks and numerous lorries. ‘Our losses trifling.” 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: An enemy convoy attacked off Pantellaria on July 22, a 
vessel of 7,000 tons.set on fire, one of 6,000 tons hit twice, one of 
5,000 tons blown up, a tanker hit by 2 torpedoes and sunk, and a 
destroyer severely damaged. No British loss or casualties. 

Italian communiqué: A “‘fierce aerial and naval battle which ended 
* victoriously for our forces”. A ship ina large convoy torpedoed by a 
submarine on night of July 22, a cruiser of Southampton class and 2 
ships of the convoy torpedéed and sunk on July 23 by aircraft, and a 
battleship, a cruiser, a destroyer, and another ship of the convoy hit 
with bombs. Seven British aircraft shot down; 3 Italian lost. On night 
of July 23 E-boats sank another destroyet and a vessel not identified, 
“All our ships returned to their base with slight damage: the pursuit is 
being continued.”’ 

An Italian convoy attacked by aircraft on July 22; one ship lost. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Dust storms at Tobruk. On frontier the enemy 
ejected from several observation points. 
R.A.F.: Benghazi raided on nights of July 21 and 22, causing 
explosions on the Moles. All the aircraft returned. 


July 25 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Against Germany: Heavy loads of bombs dropped in 
night on Emden and Kiel, causing large fires; smaller forces bombed 
Wilhelmshaven and Rotterdam docks. Five aircraft missing. Enemy 
airfields in France also attacked by Fighter Command in night. Con- 
firmed that in actions of July, 33 enemy fighters destroyed, 21 by 
Bomber Command, and 12 by fighters; later ascertained to be 34 in all. 
In all operations during July 23 and 24 July British losses were 15 
bombers and 7 fighters. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting previous day in Porkhov, 
Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. The 5th German Infantry Divisions, 
newly arrived on Smolensk front, annihilated. The air force on July 2 
destroyed 58 enemy ’planes, losing 19, and in raid on Moscow that night 
5 shot down. Later: Intense fighting in night in Petrozavodsk, Por 
khov, Polodsk-Nevel. Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. Two waves 0! 
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aircraft attempted to raid Moscow; one aircraft reached the city and 
dropped bombs at random, but was shot down later, with one other. 
Press report: Damage so far confined to houses, and no indication 
of factories or railways being hit. 

German communiqué: Operations proceeding according to plan on 
whole front; heavy fighting in parts. Large numbers of prisoners 
brought in daily. Single bombers bombed military installations in east 
Moscow and north of the Kremlin in night. 

Official Berlin statement: Counter-attacks launched by the enemy 
on German spearheads in Smolensk and Mohilev areas; all repulsed. 
Constantly increasing pressure brought to bear on Soviet flanks in 
Ukraine and Leningrad sectors. Pressure towards Kiev, between 
Dnieper bend and Dniester, being increasingly felt and bringing enemy 
there gradually into a position they could not hold. In north advance 
continuing both sides of Lake Peipus, and Finnish advance increasing 
the threat to the Murmansk railway. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Shipping at Trapani, Sicily, bombed on July 23; one 
cargo ship hit and set on fire and one of 3,000 tons hit twice and believed 
sunk. The aerodrome between there and Marsala bombed and 3 air- 
craft on ground destroyed and several others damaged. An E-boat 
approaching a convoy in Mediterranean hit and left sinking, and on 
July 24 2 Ju. 87s destroyed in same area. Malta: A large formation 
attempted a raid in morning; 5 shot down by fighters without loss. 
Two enemy bombers destroyed the previous day. 

During operations connected with passage of a convoy a series of 
heavy air attacks made by day, in which a number of enemy shot 
down, and E-boat attacks made by night. The destroyer Fearless lost; 
one merchant ship damaged, but able to continue the voyage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Enemy positions penetrated by Tobruk patrols on 
night of July 23, in one case to over 3 miles, and a strong point success- 
fully attacked by hand grenades. : 
R.A.F.: Benghazi attacked by heavy bombers on night of July 23, 
causing explosions and fires on and around quays. Two aircraft missing 
from Mediterranean and African operations. 


July 26 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 
_Air Ministry: A few aircraft inland in night, and bombs in eastern 
England; no casualties and very little damage reported. Confirmed 
that an enemy fighter destroyed on July 24 off French coast, making 
total for day 34, 

Against Germany: Offensive in night mainly against Hanover and 
Hamburg, and Berlin attacked by a small force of 4-engined bombers. 
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Enemy aerodromes in France also attacked by Fighter Command. 
Nine aircraft missing. At Berlin some of the most powerful bombs 
dropped in centre of the city. 

German communiqué: Bombs dropped in North-West Germany in 
night. Only a few single aircraft reached Berlin; a few civilian casualties, 
and in several places damage to buildings. Eight raiders shot down, 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Italian communiqué: A submarine in the Atlantic sank the Rupert de 
Larrinaga and the auxiliary cruiser Lady Somers. Survivors picked up 
by Spanish vessels. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Battles previous day in Porkhov, Polodsk- 
Nevel, Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. The air force bombed mecha- 
nized units and aerodromes; also Constanza and Sulina. On July 24 34 
(later confirmed as 45) enemy aircraft destroyed; 13 Russian lost. On 
July 25 of 6 aircraft which attempted to reach Moscow 5 destroyed. 
Later: Stubborn fighting in night in same areas. 

German communiqué: Local resistance of enemy rearguards in the 
Ukraine broken, and pursuit continuing despite unfavourable weather 
and difficult roads. Mopping-up of Bessarabia by Rumanians about to 
be completed. In area west and south-west of Viasma (60 miles east 
of Smolensk) attacks by newly-armed strong Soviet forces failed, with 
heavy losses. Direct hits scored on railways in Moscow in day, and in 
night communications and public utility plants bombed successfully. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Five Italian aircraft shot down by fighters when trying to 
attack Malta previous day. No British casualties or damage. Joint 
Services communiqué: Valetta harbour attacked by E-boats early in 
morning; attack repulsed with heavy loss and about 12 E-boats sunk. 

Italian communiqués: The battle started on July 23 victoriously con- 
cluded; over 70,000 tons of shipping and 2 naval units sunk, 10 other 
ships badly damaged, and 21 aircraft shot down. On July 25 bombers 
attacked an enemy naval formation escorted by fighters in Central 
Mediterranean and shot down 6 aircraft. One bomber missing. One 
submarine missing in the Mediterranean. 

Malta attacked in night “with unequalled daring’ by an assault 
group of medium strength and by naval units. A passage successfully 
forced in spite of violent cross-fire from artillery, etc. The enemy also 
opened fire against the light units without success. Eight very violent 
explosions with high tongues of flame observed in the port, proving 
incontestably that forcing of base crowned with success, “thanks to the 
intrepid faith of the Italian Navy’’. 

Seven British fighters shot down over Malta previous day; 3 Italian 
missing. Valetta raided on night of July 24. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA . 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk patrols active in night of July 24, one inflicting 
considerable casualties on enemy. 
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R.A.F.: Benghazi raided by heavy bombers on night of July 24;° 
fires started and a ship in harbour hit. All aircraft returned. 

Italian communiqué: Benghazi raided on night of July 23. In East 
Africa the enemy obliged to withdraw each time he tried to approach 
positions in Culquabert area, 


July 27 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministty: Bombs dropped in night at one place on Suffolk coast; 
little damage and no casualties reported. A German bomber off Kent 
coast during day; no bombs dropped. 

Against Germany: Emden bombed previous morning by Fortress 
aircraft, and in offensive patrols by fighters over Channel a patrol 
vessel off Boulogne attacked and an enemy fighter shot down. All air- 
craft returned. Enemy aircraft engaged during day by an offensive 
patrol over Straits of Dover; one shot down and several severely damaged 
but not seen to crash owing to low cloud. One fighter missing. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The German ship Erlangen intercepted in the South 
Atlantic while trying to run the blockade. 
German News Agency: Light British forces attempted a raid on 
French coast near Dieppe previous day. Coastal batteries forced them 


to turn back. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting previous day in Porkhov-Nevel, 
Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors; 2 enemy infantry divisions crushed 
near Smolensk. The air force active against troops, aerodromes, etc., 
and brought down 98 enemy ’planes, losing 28. Three aircraft shot 
down when approaching Moscow previous morning. In night about 
100 attempted a mass raid; driven off and dropped their bombs at 
random. Between 5 and 7 got through defences and set on fire some 
houses and a school, causing some casualties. Six raiders shot down, no 
Russian losses. During week 12 attempts to raid Leningrad defeated, 
and 41 aircraft brought down; 8 Russian lost. The island of “K” at the 
Danube mouth captured by forces of fast motor boats. 

Later: Strenuous fighting in night in Smolensk and Zhitomir sectors. 
In one area over 1,000 Germans killed by a counter-attack. 
_ German communiqué: Operations continuing successfully all along the 
front. Communications and public utility installations in Moscow 
bombed in night. Berlin radio: Moscow raided in daylight previous day. 
Mohilev area: The last resistance of surrounded Soviet forces broken; 2 
divisions wiped out completely and,23,000 prisoners taken, with 161 
guns, 750 vehicles, etc. 
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‘ MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Joint Services communiqué: E-boats appeared at entrance to Valetta 
harbour before dawn; 5 destroyed by gunfire. Then apparent that they 
were covering small torpedo-carrying craft which tried to enter harbour: 
8sunk and none got in. R.A.F.: fighters pursued the remaining E- boats, 
sank 4 and damaged others; then engaged enemy aircraft trying to 
support the sea craft and shot 3down. One fighter lost, but pilot saved, 
Believed that all the attacking torpedo craft destroyed. 

Italian communiqué: Valetta raided in night, and during day in air 
combat 4 British aircraft shot down; 2 Italian missing. Trapani, Sicily, 
raided, but fires soon put out. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Four enemy strong points near Tobruk attacked 
from rear by an Indian patrol on night of July 25, the garrisons ejected, 
and considerable casualties inflicted. British and Australian patrols 
operating deep into enemy positions, capturing prisoners and occupying 
strong points outside the defence perimeter. Frontier area: Mechanized 
transport engaged by artillery and the initiative in hands of British 
patrols. 

Italian communiqué: Repulse of an attempted attack at Tobruk, 
and a ship in the harbour hit by German artillery. Benghazi raided 
in night. The garrison of Wolchefit, when again ordered to surrender, 
teplied with fire and an audacious counter-attack. j 

German communiqué: Alexandria and military targets on Suez 
Canal bombed in night. News Agency: The aerodrome at Ismailia 
bombed in night. Alexandria bombed in daylight and _ harbour 
installations set on fire. 


July 28 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Considerable activity in night over south-east England 
and London, but not on heavy scale. Some damage in London and a 
number of casualties. Three raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Dunkirk docks bombed in night by a small 
force, and mines laid extensively in enemy waters. Aerodromes in 
France attacked by fighters. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: London bombed in night as reprisal for repeated 
attacks on residential districts of German towns. Large fires caused 
to west of Thames loop. No aircraft over Reich territory day or night. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting previous day in Nevel, Smolensk, 
and Zhitomir regions. The air force active and on July 2 destroyed 
104 aircraft, losing: 12; also, with naval units, sank 2 destroyers, one 
U-boat, and 2 transports laden with fuel. A German infantry division 
annihilated, with some 4,000 killed, over 3,000 wounded, and a large 
number taken prisoner. Later: Operations in night in same regions. 
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The air force bombed Constanza, and also scored direct. hits on a 
Finnish coast-defence battleship. 

German communiqué: Smolensk battle nearing successful conclusion; 
all attempts to prevent annihilation of encircled enemy forces frus- 
trated. Allied troops in the Ukraine constantly pressing after retreating 
enemy despite bad roads. News Agency: Annihilation of the Soviet 
forces at Mohilev continued rapidly previous day, priggners rising to 
35,000 with 250 guns and 750 machine guns. Soviet aftempts to land 
near Hangé frustrated, and on July 22 Finnish troops won a victory 
west of Hangé. Advance in south becoming difficult owing to weather, 
but a division from South Bessarabia had broken through the Stalin 
Line, capturing 21 pill-boxes. At Viasma a Soviet division annihilated 
by a tank division. Another division destroyed 83 tanks which tried 
to break through the ring of German troops, and 8 batteries which 
tried to support this sortie were destroyed. 

Finnish communiqué: In Repola direction an infantry regiment 
routed and an artillery regiment destroyed. On July 26 an attempt to 
seize Bengtskaer by landing 120 men from motor patrol boats defeated. 

Rumanian report: The Germans admitted previous week that 40 
divisions, including 5 Panzer, wiped out in Russia. 

British press reports from Sweden: No Finnish or German troops 
yet within reach of Murmansk or the Leningrad railway. The most 
serious thrust towards Petrozavodsk, and the heaviest fighting just 
north of Ladoga, where a stretch of the ‘northern shore now in Finnish 
hands. The Finns also in Pitkaranta and Salmi, having captured the 
latter by a surprise landing. South of Leningrad, Novgorod still in 
Russian hands, and the railway to Dno not severed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Two Italian bombers intercepted off Malta previous day 
and shot down. 
Italian communiqué: Valetta bombed in night. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: The Tobruk patrol mentioned in communiqué of 
July 27 remained in captured positions during July 26 and inflicted 
further casualties. On night of July 26 strong enemy patrols approached 
but were driven off by rifle fire alone. Frontier area: Two strong enemy 
patrols circulated previous day in south-westerly direction, but were 
engaged and forced to withdraw. R.A.F.: Benghazi harbour raided on 
night of July 26 with direct hits on moles and Julian Pt. 

Italian communiqué: Attempts to attack positions at Tobruk 
immediately stopped and repulsed. Benghazi raided again. Gondar 
also bombed. 


July 29 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few aircraft crossed coasts in night; bombs dropped 
at 3 points in East Anglia. Slight damage, and a few casualties only. 
Confirmed that 4 raiders destroyed on night of July 27. 
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German communiqué: Two ships hit off British coast, and harbour 
installations on north-east and south-east coasts bombed in night. 
No operations over Reich territory in day or night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué: A convoy attacked in Atlantic by U-boats “fo; 
days” and 19 ships sunk, with a tonnage of 116,500 gross; a destroyer 
and corvette also sunk. ; 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Heavy fighting previous day in Novorzhevsk. 
Nevel, Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. In Smolensk area Soviet 
troops destroyed the enemy by counter-attacks, the enemy offensive 
there and in Zhitomir sector breaking against the firmnessand stubbor- 
ness of Soviet troops. The air force brought down 74 aircraft on night 
of July 27, losing 51. In raid on Moscow in night 10 raiders destroyed, 
Later: Fighting in night in Nevel, Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. 
Tass Agency: Raid on Moscow attempted by 140 to 150 aircraft, but 
only 4 or 5 penetrated the defences. . 

German communiqué: Rumanian troops reached Dniester mouth: 
Bessarabia completely freed of enemy. Smolensk area: Bulk of Soviet 
troops already routed during break through of Stalin Line now wiped 
out, and last pocket‘ of resistance approaching complete destruction. 
Estonia: Mopping-up operations continuing west of Lake Peipus and 
enemy encircled. Moscow arms works, public utility plant, etc., bombed 
by major formations in night. 

Berlin. radio: Akerman occupied. Finnish front: German and 
Finnish troops captured 125 howitzers and other material in action 
previous day. Berlin official statement: Number of Soviet aircraft 
destroyed now 8,968. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Aerodromes in Sicily bombed previous day and 34 aircraft 
destroyed, i.e., 11 at Catania, 7 at Syracuse, 7 at Marsala, and 9 at 
Borizzo, near Trapani, where some 25 of ground staff killed. Many 
*planes also damaged at all 4 airfields. A loaded schooner hit and left 
sinking in Central Mediterranean. All aircraft returned. Later ascer- 
tained that 13 aircraft destroyed at Catania, making 36 in all, and the 
number damaged larger than at first reported. 

Italian communiqué: The m.t.bs. which supported the attack on Valetta 
engaged British destroyers and aircraft on their way back, and sank a 
destroyer. Two missing. Some localities in Sicily bombed from a low 
level previous day; a few casualties, but little damage. Fighters inter- 
vened and shot down an enemy fighter 20 miles off Augusta. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Only limited patrol operations on night of July 2 
at Tobruk.- In frontier area enemy counter-patrol activity increased 
in numbers and in areas covered. Some German prisoners captured 
previous day, with two transport cars and 2 motor cycles. 
R.A.F.: Benghazi raided on night of July 27 and fires and explosions 
observed. All aircraft returned. 
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‘gyptian communiqué: Raid warnings in morning in Cairo and 
most of Delta Provinces. Three bombs dropped harmlessly in desert. 

[talian communiqué: In an Axis attack on Sollum front on July 27 
a German contingent captured prisoners afd drove back advanced 
elements with loss. 


July 30 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A very few aircraft short distances inland on east 
coast in night. Bombs at a few points and some superficial damage, 
but no casualties reported. 

German communiqué: Port installations at Great Yarmouth and on 
aerodrome in east England bombed in night with good success. 

German News Agency: Eight bombers attempted to fly over Ger- 
many through the German Bight during day; 5 shot down by fighters 
over the sea and another presumed shot down. Radio announcement: 
Torpedo-carrying aircraft with fighters from an aircraft carrier in 
Arctic Sea tried to attack a port in north Norway during day. Twenty- 
eight shot down, 23 of them in air combat. Two German lost, but crews 
safe. For a time the attack coincided with appearance of Russian 
alrcrait. 


‘ 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting previous day in Novorzhevsk, Nevel, 
Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. In Smolensk sector the enemy driven 
from their positions with heavy loss, The air force on July 27-28 
brought down 74 aircraft, losing 51. In the raid on Moscow on night of 
July 28, 10 raiders destroyed (not 9). Later: Stubborn fighting in 
aight in Nevel, Smolensk, and Zhitomir sectors. During day fighting 
especially stubborn on last 2 sectors. The air force active against 
troop columns, etc., and also bombed Ploesti and Sulina, causing large 
fires. On July 29, 9 enemy aircraft destroyed; 5 Russian missing. 
_ German communiqué: Renewed enemy attempts to liberate encircled 
forces east of Smolensk by attacks were repelled with heavy loss. All 
other sectors: Operations proceeding according to plan. 
_ Finnish communiqué (according to Italian and Vichy news agencies): 
lerritory now conquered east of Ladoga greater than Russian con- 
quests during Russo-Finnish war, and the north-east coast of Lake as 
far as Tuulos, 20 miles north-west of Olonets and 40 miles west of 
Murmansk railway, in Finnish hands. Two islands in Lake occupied 
and held. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Stores and port installations at Larnaca, 
Cyprus, bombed and vast fires caused. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: A strong patrol on night of July 28 attacked and 
routed a large party of Italians in a defended locality 2 miles from 
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Tobruk lines, inflicting many casualties and capturing a gun. Frontier 
area: A mechanized patrol destroyed considerable stocks of aviation 
spirit and oil on an airfield. 

R.A.F.: A strong formation of: Ju. 87s, escorted by fighters, 
driven off by fighters when attacking shipping off Cyrenaica previous 
day and 6 shot down. Benghazi raided on night of July 28 by heavy 
bombers and a number of fires started on quays. Two aircraft missing 
from Mediterranean and African operations. 

German communiqué: A large tanker sunk off Tobruk by dive- 
bombers and a supply ship damaged. Barracks near Mersa Matruh 
bombed successfully, and, on night of July 28, military installations 
on Suez Canal. 

Italian communiqué: Patrols on Tobruk front trying to approach 
Italian positions engaged promptly and forced to withdraw with heavy 
loss. Enemy huts and mechanized vehicles on Sollum front machine- 
gunned by fighter aircraft and several set on fire. Benghazi raided 
again. 





July 31 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS P 
Air Ministry: Little enemy activity in night. Bombs at points in 


east and south-west; slight damage, no casualties. 

Against Germany: Naval aircraft previous day bombed Petsamo 
harbour works, causing fires and damaging port facilities; also Kir- 
kenes, where warship Bremse and 4 supply ships hit. Germans lost 4 
aircraft, British 16. Two enemy ships sunk and direct hits on 2 more 
in Heligoland Bight. Seven aircraft missing. Industrial targets in 
Aachen and Cologne bombed in night; also Boulogne docks. Three 
aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Attack on Kirkenes frustrated; 28 aircraft 
destroyed; 8 destroyed in Heligoland attack. Large merchant ship 
bombed east of Lowestoft. Aerodromes in south-east and south-west 
-England bombed previous night. British dropped bombs in west 
Germany; some civilian casualties. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué. Fighting previous day in Porkhov, Novor- 
zhevsk, and Nevel sectors; specially intense in Smolensk and Zhitomir 
directions. Air force bombed Ploesti and Sulina, causing fires. German 
aircraft returning to base bombed when landing; 15 destroyed, no 
Russian losses. Three attempted raids on Leningrad repelled previous 
day. 

German communiqué: Lines of retreating enemy deeply penetrated 
in Ukraine. Encirclement of enemy east of Smolensk tightened. In 
Estonia enemy driven back northward. Military targets in Moscow 
and Orel railway station bombed. 
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Russian News Agency: German aircraft tried unsuccessfully to reach 
Moscow; one destroyed. 

German radio: Encirclement of 7 Russian divisions in northern 
sector completed. Eastward advance continued in southern sector. 
Finnish troops repulsed Soviet counter-attacks in Karelian Isthmus. 

Hungarian official report: Russians counter-attacked against 
Hungarian troops in Ukraine, but Hungarian advance continued. 


DITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Elmas airfield near Cagliari attacked previous day; 5 
aircraft destroyed on ground, many more damaged, fire started in 
seaplane hangar. 
Italian communiqué: Cagliari raided; ‘‘attack promptly crushed”’. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. Cairo: All Vichy artillery now handed over to Allies. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Observation point south of Tobruk unsuccessfully 
attacked by enemy. 
Italian communiqué: Groups of enemy tanks fled at Tobruk. One 
enemy aircraft destroyed in previous day’s raid on Benghazi. Italian 
attacks at Gondar; enemy retreated. 


August 1 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIK OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Enemy vessels bombed in daylight off Belgian coast; 
| sunk. Three aircraft missing. Little enemy activity over the coun- 
try in day or night; no casualties; one enemy aircraft destroyed. 

German communiqué: Freighter sunk by bombs in British waters; 
2 more ships damaged. Harbour works on east and south-east 
coasts, and aerodromes in south England, bombed in night. Four 
enemy aircraft destroyed over Channel. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting in same directions as previous day, 
specially stubborn near Smolensk, where counter-attacks threw enemy 
back with heavy losses. Air force attacked German mechanized units 
and infantry; Germans lost 15 aircraft, Russians 8. One German patrol 
ship destroyed and one damaged by dive-bombing in Baltic. Twelve 
enemy aircraft destroyed on aerodrome in enemy rear. Later: Air force 
sank enemy destroyer and damaged other ships in Baltic. 

German communiqué: Fighting continued to progress favourably. 
Military installations in Moscow bombed in night. 

Rumanian communiqué: Soviet division encircled and destroyed by 
German-Rumanian troops in southern sector. The advanc econtinued. 

Russian News Agency: Moscowjraided in night; few aircraft pene- 
trated defences; no military damage. 
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German News Agency: South of Smolensk, 35,000 prisoners taken. 
Russian counter-attacks in Estonia repelled. Considerable progress 
south of Kiev:in Dnieper bend. Air force destroyed 40 tanks, 264 
lorries, guns, etc., previous day. 

Italian radio: Germans captured railway from Narva to Leningrad: 
two Soviet divisions encircled. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Shipping in Messina harbour successfully attacked previous 
day. No aircraft missing. 
Italian communiqué: Naval base at Valetta bombed in night. Single 
British aircraft raided Sicily. Enemy aircraft attacking convoy dis- 
persed; one destroyed. Dive bombers sank British submarine. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols deeply penetrated enemy lines at Tobruk 
previous night. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi harbour, Gazala, and Bardia bombed night of 
July 30; fires and explosions caused. At Zuara (Tripolitania) enemy 
aircraft machine-gunned on ground. ‘No aircraft missing. 

Egyptian communiqué: Air alarms in Cairo and Alexandria. A few 
bombs dropped in Delta. 

German communiqué: Military installations on Suez Canal bombed 
in night. 

Italian communiqué. Tobruk port installations bombed by German 
aircraft, causing fires. Enemy raided Benghazi; one civilian casualty. 


August 2 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: No enemy activity over country by day. Some 
activity over east coast; 2 aircraft destroyed. 

Against Germany: German tanker sunk off Ostend. One aircraft 
missing. Docks at Kiel bombed in daylight. Enemy patrol ship sunk 
off Dutch coast. Offensive patrols over Northern France. One aircraft 
missing. Two more enemy fighters now known to have been destroyed 
over Northern France on July 23. 

German communiqué: Two merchant ships sunk off east coast of 
Scotland previous night; others damaged. Harbours on east coast of 
Scotland and in South-West England, and aerodromes, attacked. 
One aircraft destroyed. No enemy activity over Germany. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting previous day in Porkhov, Nevel 
Smolensk and Zhitomir directions. No substantial change in position 
of troops. Air force sank enemy patrol ship and tanker in Baltic, 
and seriously damaged 4 more. An infantry division routed neat 
Smolensk. 
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German communiqué: Retreating enemy deeply penetrated in 
Ukraine. In area 150 miles south of Kiev, a great battle of annihilation 
in progress. Encirclement of Russians east of Smolensk tightened. 
Public utility plants and military installations in Moscow and railway 
junctions on Upper Volga and in Ukraine bombed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Crete heavily bombed in night. Large fires at Candia and 
Maleme. Enemy shipping at Lampedusa Island bombed previous 
day; 2 ships hit. Aircraft attacked on aerodromes at Borizzo, 
Sicily. Enemy aircraft attacking shipping off North African coast 
intercepted; 5 destroyed. Three aircraft missing; one other not re- 
turned. Enemy convoy attacked in Central Mediterranean night of 
July 31; one aircraft missing. 

Italian communiqué: No damage in raids on Sardinia and Lampedusa. 


One aircraft destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
k.A.F.: Benghazi harbour raided in night of July 31; fires and 
explosions caused. 
Italian communiqué: German aircraft bombed Tobruk, and concen- 
trations of armoured cars south of Sidi Barrani. Successful attacks in 
Gondar area; one aircraft destroyed. 


- 


August 3 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Bombs dropped at place on south-east coast in day- 
light; some damage, few casualties. One aircraft destroyed over 
Channel. 

Against Germany: Particularly heavy raid on Berlin during night. 
Large fires started. Hamburg, Kiel, and Cherbourg dock area also 
raided. Four aircraft missing. Many offensive operations over Channel 
and Northern France during day. 

German communiqué: Six merchant ships destroyed off east coast 
of Britain; one set on fire off Faroes. British aerodromes attacked in 
night. Two enemy aircraft destroyed off Dutch coast. A few bombs 
dropped in North and North-West Germany; ‘small forces’ reached 
Berlin; some civilian casualties; 3 aircraft destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting in Porkhov, Smolensk, Korosishev, 
and Belaya Tserkov directions, and in Estonia. On Aug. 1, 41 German 
aircraft destroyed; 19 Russian lost. Raids on Moscow attempted during 
night; a few aircraft dropped bombs; no military damage. In Baltic, 
naval and air forces sank one destroyer and one transport and damaged 
others. Later: Fighting also in Korosten direction. 
Cc 
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German communiqué: During destruction of enemy units west of 
Lake Peipus, 10,000 prisoners taken. Elsewhere, operations proceeded 
successfully. Military installations in Moscow bombed in night. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Admiralty communiqué: Italian 6-inch gun cruiser torpedoed by 
submarine; 2 hits segured. Two supply vessels sunk by torpedo, 
Floating dock hit by torpedo less than a mile from Italian coast. 
Italian communiqué: Raid on Malta. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
German communiqué: Alexandria naval base bombed in night. 
Italian communiqué: Bombs dropped on Mersa Matruh, causing 
fires. ‘ 


August 4 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Slight enemy activity in country in night; bombs at 
a few scattered points; some damage and casualties at a place in north- 
east England. Few aircraft over country in daylight. 

Against Germany: Industries and communications at Hanover and 
Frankfort-on-Main, and Calais docks, bombed in night. One aircraft 
missing. Offensive operations over Channel and Northern France in 
day. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Railway installations on south-east coast of 
England attacked in daylight. Freighter sunk off Faroe Islands. 
Military installations in harbour towns on Scottish and English east 
coast, including Hull, bombed in night; fires started. Few bombs 
dropped by enemy in North and North-West Germany; no military 
damage; 3 aircraft destroyed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: German steamer Frankfurt, 5,529 tons, intercepted on 
way to Europe from Rio. : 
Italian official statement: An Italian submarine operating in 
Atlantic missing. ‘ 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting continued previous day in Smolensk, 
Korosten, and Belaya Tserkov directions and Estonia. Two German 
regiments destroyed in Zhitomir direction. 

Russian radio: Individual aircraft broke through to Moscow in 
night; some fires, no military damage. 

German communiqué: German and Hungarian mobile troops cut off 
vital railway communications in enveloping movement in Ukraine 
Mass of Soviet forces east of Smolensk now annihilated, rest facing 
disbandment. Utility plants and arms works in Moscow, and railway 
junction near source of Dvina, bombed in night, 
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Finnish communiqué: Enemy counter-attacks repelled north of Lake 
Lad Pd. 

German News Agency: Soviet air losses Aug. 3 were 58. Russians 
bombed Constanza; no military damage; 6 aircraft destroyed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Many Italian fighters destroyed on ground at Reggio 
wrevious day. ; ‘ 
Italian official statement: British submarine Cachalot rammed and 
sunk by Italian torpedo-boat. 

German communiqué: German and Italian dive-bombers scored 
direct hits on 2 British destroyers north-west of Mersa Matruh. 

Italian communiqué: Naval base of Malta bombed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Offensive patrols from Tobruk continued; enemy 
avoided contact. 

k.A.F.: Enemy gun positions in Tobruk area bombed previous day. 
Benghazi harbour bombed night of Aug. 2; many fires. Berka aero- 
drome machine-gunned. Gambut aerodrome bombed; Misurata 
attacked on preceding day. No aircraft missing. 

Egyptian communiqué: Air raid in Suez Canal in night; 17 killed, 
58 injured. 

German communiqué: Military installations in Suez Canal bombed in 
night. Four aircraft destroyed in air fighting. 

Italian communiqué: Strong activity of advanced elements on 
Tobruk front. Port and fortifications at Tobruk bombed, causing fires. 
Direct hits on railway junction of Mersa Matruh. Losses inflicted on 
enemy in Gondar zone. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA . 

July 24.—Information was published of the action taken by the 
Committee set up by Congress on June 20 to investigate Nazi activities, 
Raids were made on the German League of Welfare and Culture, the 
German Society of Welfare, the Federation of German Leagues of 
Welfare and Culture, and the German Institute of Help in Buenos 
Ayres; also on a German trade union, believed to be the premises of the 
German Labour Front under another name. 

Judge Vasquez stated that the Federation of German Leagues super- 
intended the others and was directed from Berlin. It was the successor 
of the Nazi Party in Argentina. 

July 26.—It was announced that a transmitting and receiving set 
capable of sending radio messages to Europe had been found in a bag 
consigned to a senior official of the German Embassy; also documents 
relating to Nazi activities. 

The German Ambassador protested to the Foreign Ministry against 
the detention of 3 diplomatic bags consigned to him by the Legation in 
Lima which had been removed from the aeroplane at Cordoba on the 
orders of the Congress Committee. (It was understood that the radio 
set was found in one of these bags.) 

July 28.—The German Ambassador visited the Acting President and 
told him he did not know what the contents of the bags were. 

July 29.—The Committee issued a detailed statement on the seizure 
of the diplomatic bags. They had been opened in the presence of th 
manager of the Pan-American Airways and of Judge Vasquez, who was 
there by chance. They weighed 150 kilos, whereas the German-Argen- 
tine Convention allowed diplomatic bags a maximum weight of 20 kilos 
They had left Argentine territory as the luggage of a diplomatist, and 
had returned by air from Lima, having lost their diplomatic character 
and the Committee accordingly ordered their seizure. 

July 30.—The German Embassy announced that diplomatic bags 
had been opened on Argentine territory contrary to international 
rules, denied the authenticity of the document found in a wireless set 
and requested the Foreign Minfstry to ascertain the facts and punish 
those responsible. 

July 31.—The Foreign Ministry replied to the German Embass} 
it is understood to regret the occurrence, but not to admit that the 
diplomatic guarantee has been violated, to inquire why the Embassy 
transported as diplomatic correspondence objects which were not such, 
and to ask that the wireless set, the introduction of which violates 
Argentine neutrality, should be re-exported or destroyed. 

The President of the Investigating Committee of Congress said the 
Committee had proved the existence of wide totalitarian activities 
with ramifications abroad, seriously endangering the country and its 
institutions. 


AUSTRALIA 
July 24.—The Minister of Aircraft Production stated tfat by the 
end of October there would be 1,000 Australian-made aircraft in the all. 
1036 
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July 26.—The Prime Minister stated that Japanese balances in 
Australia had been frozen under the exchange control regulations for 
some time, and that trade with Japan had been conducted on a sterling 
or dollar basis, so that new regulations would not be required for pro- 
viding machinery similar to that applying in the rest of the Empire. 

July 28.—The Prime Minister, in a statement on Indo-China, said 
that in spite of great provocation, Australia had pursued normal rela- 
tionships with Japan, controlling exports to her only to prevent indirect 
exports to Germany or the building up of unusual war supplies. 

The Japanese had assumed a military position vis-a-vis vital British 
interests which anyone who looked at a map could perfectly understand. 
Australia still wanted peace in the Pacific, but her vast war effort and 
the economic measures just taken testified to the resolute spirit of 
Australians, who would not evade difficulties or fail to defend places on 
which their free future depended. 

“ll bank credits belonging to Japanese were blocked. 

Aug. 4.—Mr. Spender, Minister for the Army, said at a public 
meeting that Australia would resist any aggression in the Pacific to 
the utmost. Japan’s entry into Indo-China was regarded with mis- 
giving. Japan had no need to protect Thailand from Britain. ‘““Let me 
say with the utmost clarity that Britain has no designs in Indo-China 
or in Thailand. We would welcome.a similar statement, borne out by 
comparable actions, from Japan.” 


BOLIVIA 

July 21.—The President’s office announced that several senior Army 
officers had been arrested in Cochabamba province. The Government 
rejected the demand of the German Minister that he be given proof of 
his alleged subversive activities. 

July 22.—The German Minister left for Chile, after sharply rejecting 
the assertion that he had taken part in intrigues against the Government. 
The premises of a German firm in La Paz were searched and several 
Germans arrested. 

July 23.—The arrest of small groups of Army officers who were 
planning a coup d’état was announced, including Major Abroa, chief of 
the military region of Cochabamba. This and the Nazi plot were not 
inter-related, but coincided. Among other arrests was that of Siles, 
editor of the German Transocean Agency. 

July 24.—Among documents seized from the German Legation was 
stated to be-a letter from Major Belmonte, the Military Attaché in 
Berlin, to the German "Minister in La Paz revealing plans to “‘free”’ 
Bolivia with German aid. 

July 28.—German Note of protesé and declaration by Major Belmonte. 
(See Germany.) 

July 30.—The arrest was announced of the German Consul at 
Cochabamba. La Prewsa, a pro-German paper, was suspended. 


BULGARIA 
July 24.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that the Government, 
in their attempts to ‘‘Bulgarize”’ the areas in Greek Thrace and Eastern 
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Macedonia taken over after the overrunning of Greece and Yugoslavia, 
had deported to Bulgaria a number of leading Greeks and had compelled 
Greek inhabitants to alter their names to make them sound Bulgarian. 

July 28.—It was learnt that the Government had protested to the 
Soviet Government against the alleged landing of 3 parachutists near 
Dobrich on July 14. 


s 


CANADA 

July 26.—The Prime Minister stated that the necessary steps for the 
freezing of Japanese credits had been taken and that control of Chinese 
assets had been established at the request of the Chinese Government. 

July 27.—A Government spokesman in Ottawa announced thie 
stoppage of all exports to Japan. The Prime Minister announced that 
he had given notice to the Japanese Ambassador of the termination of 
the Trade Treaty of 1911. 

July 29.—The Duke of Kent arrived in Ottawa by air from England. 


CHILE 


July 29.—The Government informed Wendler, who arrived from 
Bolivia the previous day, that he must leave immediately. 


CHINA 


July 24.—It was stated in Chungking that in the event of a Japanese 
invasion of Southern Indo-China the Government’s attitude would be 
governed by the statement by the Foreign Minister on June 23, 1940. 

Admiral Yang told the press that 7 battleships, 3 aircraft carriers, and 
55 destroyers, reported to be going south, passed Kyushu on July 22, 
and on July 18 30 transports were seen near Hong-kong. 

July 28.—It was announced that the Government had asked the 
British Government to freeze Chinese assets, as they had asked the U.S. 
Government to do. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


NORTH CHINA 
Aug. 4.—Yenan was heavily raided by the, Japanese.” 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

July 29.—Chungking was raided by 27 aircraft, and the U.S. gunboat 
Tututla slightly damaged. The Soviet Embassy was partially destroyed 
and the British Embassy again damaged. 

July 30,— Japanese reports stated that Chungking had been bombed 
for 7 hours by the largest formation of aircraft ever used against the 
city. Direct hits were scored on the remaining military establishment 
in the Futukwang sector and the western suburbs. 

Aug. 4.—Heavy fighting was reported to the north of Ichang, where 
the Japanese recently launched an offensive in a westerly direction. 
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After withdrawing, the Chinese counter-attacked and claimed to have 
surrounded and wiped out the main body. 


SOUTH CHINA 
Aug. 4.—The Chinese claimed to have recaptured Chaoyang, near 
Swatow. 
Many towns in Hunan were bombed by the Japanese. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 

/uly 28.—The Japanese in Shanghai imposed restrictions on exports, 
the Japanese Customs informing shipping and forwarding companies 
that many articles (including cotton, machinery, chemicals, and manu- 
factured products) might not be exported except to Japan. 

lhe Japanese also announced regulations for. the control of transac- 
tions with Americans. 

July 30.—The export ban from Shanghai on provisions, cotton goods, 
and fertilizers was removed, but the list of articles prohibited was 
increased to 17. The British steamer Hunan was detained by the 
Japanese and compelled to discharge her cargo of cotton. The U.S. 
steamer Donanati unloaded most of her cargo of Chinese produce and 
sailed nearly empty. 

‘ug. 4—Shameen, the foreign settlement in Canton, was blockaded 
by the Japanese as a sequel to the British decision to freeze Japanese 


assets. 
a 


CUBA 

July 24.—Four Germans were arrested in Havana, charged with 
activities endangering the security of Cuba. They were well-known 
residents. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
July 30.—Move for recognition of the Government by the U-S. 
Government. (See U.S.A.) 


\ 


> 


ECUADOR 

July 23.—It was announced in Quito that Peruvian troops attacked 
outposts along a 12-mile front, while 8 aircraft bombed Puerto Bolivar 
3 times. 

July 25.—Puerto Bolivar and Santa Rosa were bombed again, and 
fighting was stated to be continuing “‘on all fronts’”’. 

July 26.—Agreement was reached with Peru and fighting ceased. 
Aug. 1.—Statement concerning end of hostilities with Peru. (See 
Pe) 4.) , 


EGYPT 

July 31.—The Prime Minister formed a new Cabinet of 5 Liberals, 5 
Independents, and 5 Saadists, thus ending the rift on internal questions 
between the Cabinet and the Saadists. 
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FINLAND 


July 29.—The Foreign Minister handed an aide-memoire to the 
British Minister informing him that as Finland was a co-belligerent with 
Germany, normal diplomatic relations with Britain could hardly be 
maintained. Asked if this meant that Finland was requesting the 
severance of relations he replied that that was so. 

Aug. 1.—Severance of diplomatic relations with Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Aug. 2.—British prohibition of trade with Finland. (See Great 
Britatn.) 

The Government issued an official statement protesting against the 
bombing of Petsamo by British aircraft. 


FRANCE 


July 23.—An official spokesman in Vichy stated that Japan had 
demanded bases in Indo-China, ‘‘as a temporary military measure to 
defend Indo-China against the de Gaullists, Chinese, and British’. He 
denied that Japan had presented an ultimatum; negotiations were con- 
tinuing in Vichy and at Hanoi. He also denied that Germany had 
intervened. 

The Government had no objection to Japan’s temporarily occupying 
military bases, or condition there was no threat to Indo-Chinese 
integrity or French sovereignty. Japan made no territorial demands, 
and merely wanted to protect the country. There were Chinese troop 
concentrations in Yunnan, and British troops and aircraft in Burma 
and Malaya, leading Japan and France to fear an Anglo-Chinese attempt 
to occupy Indo-China. France could not defend it alone, and Japan's 
intervention came within the 1940 agreement which recognized her 
predominant position in the Far East. 

In reply to a press question why France had not invited the United 
States to help defend Indo-China instead of Japan, he replied, ‘We 
asked the United States last year what help they could give us in Indo- 
China, but we got nothing from Washington’. 

Marshal Pétain, addressing cadets at St. Cyr; said, ‘“We are obliged 
to protect our colonies ... on which our neighbours ‘have cast their 
eyes. We must be able to defend our Empire ... We must be ready 
for“all eventualities. We shall, perhaps, again have to defend our 
colonies, but if any new adventures should ever be undertaken I hope 
we should face them with the same vigour and energy as was shown in 
Syria; if so, we shall save the honour of France’’. 

The Vichy radio stated that if Indo-China was attacked it would be 

“an unspeakable piece of piracy on the part of Britain, who seems to 
be on the point of launching an attack on the colony of her former ally”’. 

July 24.—The Paris radio announced that the Vichy Government had 
decided to deport all British subjects from France, stating that © after 
getting rid of the Free French parasites and the enemies of France as 
well as of the Communists and Jews it is now the turn of the British. . . 
After the numberless British aggressions . . . it is intolerable that Britis! 
subjects should be permitted to live on French territory on their pound 
sterling. The same applies to British institutions, religious, social, and 
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educational, which are all in the service of the British Intelligence’. 

It was stated in Vichy that the Government had ordered all British 
residents of the Departments along the frontier and coast to leave at 
once. 

It was announced in Vichy that the conversations with Japan were 
continuing, and no agreement had been signed yet. The French share 
in the defence of Indo-China would be as full as was allowed by the 
existing strength of the forces in the Far East. The spokesman agreed 
that Japan had initiated the conversations, because France had 
accepted her explanation of the situation—first, that she had a pre- 
dominant position in defence of order in the Far East; and, secondly, 
“because Japan informed us of the menace with which Indo-China 
was threatened”’. 

July 26.—The Vichy Government issued a statement announcing 
that agreement had been reached with Japan for the joint defence of 
Indo-China, and declaring that “Japan intends to observe strictly 
her obligations arising from the various existing arrangements between 
her and France, especially her solemn promise to respect the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of French Indo-China”. The Foreign Ministry 
stated that this declaration had also been published by the Japanese 
Government Information Office. 

July 28.—The Vichy Government announced that the Japanese 
would occupy two points on the Indo-Chinese coast and several points 
in the interior, and would have the use of roads and, perhaps, railways 
for troop transport. Also that the delivery of rice to the Japanese 
was one of the essential points of the Agreement. 

July 29.—Text of the Agreement, and statement by the Vichy 
Government. (See Special Note.) Reports from American sources 
stated that Darlan and the other Ministers, with the connivance of 
Laval and without consulting Marshal Pétain, had agreed readily to 
the Japanese demands, telling the foreign press that the Americans 
and British intended to occupy Indo-China, and that they preferred 
the Japanese. To enquiries made by U.S. press representatives they 
replied, ““We are helpless and cannot resist. We have had the experience 
of Syria, and we prefer Germans or Japanese to the British’. Other 
American reports stated that Germans were exercising increasing 
control over all departments of life in unoccupied as well as occupied 
France, and that they had received permission to move troops across 
France into Spain. 

July 30.—German reports announced the arrest of 2 French air 
force officers at Vichy, charged with sympathy with de Gaulle. 

July 31.—French ships interned in Turkish ports. (See Turkey.) 

Several prominent Right-wing personalities, including 2 air generals, 
were arrested for opposition to the régime. 

Aug. 1.—A new law empowered Admiral Darlan to order the 
removal from his home of any person deemed dangerous to national 
security. 

Marshal Pétain was understood to have given the United States 
Ambassador further assurances that the Vichy Government would 
retain its independence in Africa. 

Aug. 2.—Vichy and Swiss reports stated that Marshal Pétain had 
rejected German demands for the right to “‘protect’’ Dakar and other 
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French bases in North Africa from “the imperialistic designs of foreign 
Powers’, and for Laval’s return to the Cabinet. 
Mr. Sumner Welles’s statement to Vichy Government. (See U.S.4) 
Aug. 4.—It was reported from Vichy that the Government had 
decided not to grant the Axis Powers military facilities in North Africa, 
but to adhere to the armistice terms. 


GERMANY 


July 22.—The Frankfurter Zeitung stated that “in some sectors 
of the front our victories were too hasty. Fortresses which we believed 
were already conquered suddenly resumed resistance by virtue of 
underground fortifications which were not noticed.... We confess 
that the hardships of these battles exceed anything in history, and we 
assume that the increased bitter resistance and power of the Red 
Army is caused by the knowledge of its leaders that their last reserves 
are in the fight’. 

The wireless bulletins reported that normal conditions were almost 
restored in the liberated regions of the Ukraine, and that the harvests 
were very promising. 

The Government’s protest against the action of the Bolivian 
Government. (See Bolivia.) 

July 23.—The News Agency stated that “It is learned in political 
circles that information has been received that Japan has evidence of 
certain British aspirations with regard to Indo-China. The same 
circles are convinced that Japan is determined to resist the realization 
of these aspirations by all means in her power. Statements in the 
French press are recalled here which speak of France’s determination 
to defend the integrity of Indo-China. It is thought possible in German 
quarters that, in the meantime, contact has been established between 
the Japanese and French Governments to consider these questions”. 

Reports from Turkish sources stated that from 10 to 12 thousand 
wounded were arriving in Berlin every day. The Ambassador to 
Russia was reported to have said, while in Turkey on his way back 
from Moscow, that an eventual German victory was. assured, though 
the invasion was behind schedule, and an independent Russian State 
could then not be allowed to exist; “‘there would no longer be any group 
inside Russia capable of gathering the national forces together or oi 
founding a new régime in the spirit of the new order. Russia would 
have to.become a sort of colony, administered directly by the Germans 
until a new Russian generation would arise to inherit the land under 
German tuition”. The Ukraine would remain a direct German 
protectorate. 

July 25.—The News Agency announced that “Gas warfare ’ 
forbidden by the Geneva Protocol but not preparations for it 
Obviously all nations study the use of gas, as no nation can risk being 
unarmed against an enemy which suddenly decides to use gas 
Naturally instructions also exist in Germany. If the Soviet use the 
discovery of German instructions about gas as an excuse to begin gas 
warfare Germany will answer appropriately.” 

The Schwarze Korps, arguing that the war against Russia wé 
merely to forestall an attack by that country, said Hitler had tried 
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strongly to come to an understanding with her to save German blood, 
which if lost to a great extent could endanger the whole existence 
of the German nation. Our endeavours were futile, as Stalin was 
determined to make war on Germany. Now, after 4 weeks of war, 
we realize the enormous number of tanks and ’planes that Russia had 

manufactured for the purpose. We are not fighting to save culture, 
civilization or democracy, but merely to save Germany”’. 

July 26.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, in a leading article, drew 
attention to the radical difference between the fighting in France and 
in Russia, and said that “quite apart from the totally different 
conditions of terrain the new opponent has, generally speaking, proved 
far tougher. Moreover, in contrast with the enemy in the West, the 
Soviet Army has for years been trained and equipped to meet just this 
modern form of attack. Thus, the Soviet Army never dreamt for a 
single moment of confining itself to the defensive, but from the very 
outset met the German advance with offensive counter-attacks. In 
addition, it could throw in numerically superior se and a mass of 
modern technical material built up over a period of years. We must 
also remember the fanatical ideological hatred which the Russians 
bear us... .” 

This e xplained why the German shock troops, after breaking through, 

had seldom found before them the open country, but instead, wave 
after wave of new enemy attackers. Further, the beaten opponent 
who remained in the rear had been encircled, but he had fought on 
in spite of that. It concluded: 

“But when our opponent’s reserves really fail, when he has no more 
tanks to throw in...then inevitably a new phase of the war will 
begin, when the German tanks and motorized troops will sweep on 
over the ruins of the enemy resistance.’ 

The _military spokesman of the Wilhelmsstrasse said that despite 
appalling losses the Russians were still hurling in an immense number 
of fresh and well-equipped reinforcements. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, in an article by General Liebmann, said the 
issue on the Eastern Front could not be expected in a period of days. 
Decisive battles could not be fought by motorized units alone, and 
conclusive victories required the concentrated strength of the whole 
army which, even to-day, consisted mainly of marching infantry 
and horse-drawn vehicles. 

July 27.—The News Agency stated that favourable conditions had 
now been created for the successful continuance of the campaign 
n Russia “in a manner which the public will naturally not be able 
to on until the conclusion of the forthcoming operations’. 
t added that “fast German troops have penetrated deep into the 
viet hinterland and in the southern sector of the front’. 

The fifth week of war consisted chiefly of ‘‘battles of material” f 
vhich the Russians suffered tremendously without cramping the 
serman freedom of action. The Luftwaffe was hampering the Russian 
etreat by bombing the rear and by attacking Moscow, as the directing, 
Arming, and traffic centre. The liberation of Bessarabia and Estonia 
Was impending. , 

The press published reports, stated to have been published in 
weden and Finland, that Leningrad had fallen. (This report was 


SO 
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published in Swedish papers, but had been received from Berlin the 
previous day.) 

July 28.—The Berlin radio stated that “the armies in the East 
are not concerned with territorial gains; on the contrary, one might 
say that territorial gains would be disadvantageous”. An advance 
on Moscow would not serve the German armies as long as the enemy ’s 
striking power had not been destroyed. The Soviet troops fought with 
fanaticism, and ‘‘the fierce resistance of the enemy and the enormovs 
reserves in men and material that are being constantly thrown into 
the battle prove most clearly that a decision of world importance js 
at stake’’. 

The Government sent a Note to the Bolivian Government protesting 
against the allegations against Wendler and declaring that the letter 
produced in support of them and attributed to Major Belmonte was 

“nothing more than a clumsy forgery’. They were accordingly 
“bound to declare that the Bolivian Government, at the instigation 
of a third Power and without any attempt at explaining the facts, 
have lent themselves to procedure against the diplomatic representative 
of the Reich of a kind unparalleled in international relations’’. 

July 30.—The D.A.Z., dealing with the Eastern campaign, said 
“materially the battle-front is at least 6 times as great as that between 
the Channel and the Meuse, while anything in the last war is over- 
shadowed”’. Militarily, it explained, the climax of the struggle was 
already passed, but the victory over the Russians would not be followed 
by the same results as in France, because Russia still had intact 
reserves which the German military authorities believed to b 

“gigantic’’. 

A German official statement said that Leningrad was expected 
to fall very shortly. 

‘Aug. 1.—The Berlin radio stated that German troops in Russia had 
to fight “an enemy far superior in arms’’, and that the peculiar tactics 
of Soviet defence required a change in German tactics. 





GREAT BRITAIN 

July 22.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parliament 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corp. in the United States hai 
authorized a loan of $425 million to the British Government, and a 
agreement had been signed the previous day. Interest was at 3 pe 
cent and the loan would mature in 15 years, with an optional extensia 
of 5 years if two-thirds of the capital had been repaid within the 
15 years. The loan was to provide the country with exchange to bk 
used towards paying for war supplies contracted for prior to the passing 
of the Lease and Lend Act. 

Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament seantiinty India. (See Special 
Note.) 

Statement regarding Indo-China broadcast from Singapore. 
Singapore.) 

July 23.—Mr. Eden, in a written reply to a Parliamentary questio! 
said the reports that the Japanese Government intended to ta 
action to obtain bases in Indo-China were the more significant since 
they coincided with a Japanese press campaign’ of innuendo agail® 
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Great Britain in respect of both Indo-China and Thailand, The 
alleged designs of Britain in both countries were entirely non-existent. 

Relations with Thailand were governed by the existing treaty of 
non-aggression, which was not designed to obtain exclusive advantages, 
and was not directed against any third party except in so far as any 
such party should try to interfere with the excellent neighbourly 
relations which had always existed between Thailand and Great 
Britain. 

General Golikov arrived back in London. 

July 24.—It was announced that before the end of October women 
born in 1910 to 1916 inclusive, and men born in 1895, 1896, and 1897 
would be required to register. The number involved was estimated 
at 3 million. 

Mr. Eden, in a written reply to a Parliamentary question, stated 
that since the Spanish/civil war the Government had been anxious 
to do everything in their power to promote the economic recovery of 
Spain, and considered they could best contribute to this by encouraging 
the revival of trade. They had accordingly concluded the Trade and 
Loan Agreements of March 18, 1940, and the Supplementary Loan 
Agreement of April 7, 1941. On July 30, 1940, the Minister of Economic 
Varfare had stated that it was not their policy to extend the blockade 
to neutral countries so long as supplies could reach them ‘without 
risk of falling into enemy hands; further, that it was British policy 
not merely to allow such supplies to pass through the naval controls, 
but also to assist neutral countries to obtain them. 

The Government had now noted that General Franco in his speech 
on July 17 displayed complete misunderstanding not only of the general 
war situation, but also of British economic policy towards Spain. His 
speech showed little evidence of the goodwill necessary for economic 
arrangements to succeed, and his statement made it appear that he did 
not desire further economic assistance. If that was so the Government 
would be unable to proceed with their plans, and their future policy 
would depend on the actions and attitude of the Spanish Government. 

July 25.—It was announced in London that directions had been 
given to bankers under Defence (Finance) Regulation 2A prohibiting, 
as from July 26, the carrying out of orders affecting Japanese balances, 
gold, and securities in the U.K» without a licence from the Treasury. 
Corresponding action was being arranged in other parts of the Empire. 

Previous to this Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that it was evident 
the occupation by Japan of further bases in Indo-China was imminent, 
and that this new aggression was meditated had been clear for some 
time. The fact that the occupation was taking place with the consent 
of Vichy did not obscure the fact that Japan had achieved her object 
by threat of force. The miserable plight of the Vichy Government in 
the face of these demands provided one further example of the blessings 
of collaboration with the Axis, he said, and ‘‘to the sorry tale of humilia- 
tions to which the Vichy Government have subjected the French people 
is added the new indignity of having to accept the so-called protection 
of Japan against a threat which everyone knows does not exist”’ 

The Government regarded these developments as a potential threat 
to their own: territories and integests in the Far East. They had been 
in close communication with the U.S. Government, the Dutch Govern- 
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ment, and, of course, with the Dominions. The attitude of the U.S 
Government had been publicly announced in no uncertain terms by 
Mr. Welles, and ‘‘I am sure the House will join with me,”’ he said, ‘ 
welcoming that timely and salutary statement’. 

He concluded by saying he would give the House further information 
at an early date, but could at once state that certain measures in 
Malaya had already been enforced, in view of the plain threat implied 
in the Japanese action. 

July 26.—It was announced that the Ambassador in Tokyo had 
informed the Japanese Government that Great Britain denounced all 
the commercial treaties with Japan, from that of 1911 onwards, with 
the agreement of all the countries of the British Commonwealth and 
Dominions. 

A statement issued in London announced that the Government, in 
conformity with their statement of Feb. 4, were collaborating with the 
Emperor of Abyssinia for the speedy re-establishment of an independent 
Ethiopia, and it had now been thought possible to take up the question 
of evacuating from the country the large number of distressed Italian 
civilians who were without means of support. They were therefore in 
communication with the Italian Government about the possibility of 
carrying out such a scheme. 

July 27.—Mr. Harry Hopkins, broadcasting from London, said he 
had come over on business—the business of every American—‘‘the 
safeguarding of our heritage of freedom of thought and action. Right 
now Hitler is seriously threatening this heritage of ours, a heritage 
which is yours”. He had come in a bomber aircraft, and with him were 
20 more. President Roosevelt, he went on, was rendering Britain more 
than lip service. ‘“To-night British and American warships are patrol- 
ling on parallel lanes with only one object in view—to guard the 
world’s life-line. Even now as I speak sleek grey destroyers flying the 
American flag are plunging their bows into the waters of the North 
Atlantic ... The President is at one with your Prime Minister in his 
determination to break the ruthless power of that sinful psychopath 
of Berlin.”’ 

He had learned, he said, that most of the war material America had 
shipped to Britain had arrived, and he had learned what she needed 
now and was,returning to America to report this to the President. 
The lifeline was now much stronger; no enemy action could stop the 
ceaseless tide of ships coming to Britain daily, and he referred to the 
large numbers of aircraft, tanks, and guns they were bringing. 
Ocean-going ships, many of them oil tankers, had been transferred to 
Britain, and the greatest cargo ship construction programme ever 
undertaken was in progress. And yet they realized in America that so 
far their part had not been great. It took some time for them to realize 
that the war might well be decided in the factories, steel mills, and 
mines of the United States. 

They had not neglected the question of food; “America will never 
allow the people of Britain to go hungry’’. She had decided to decrease 
consumption of food and increase production. He compared the 
Atlantic with the endless belt of a mass production factory—a belt 
bringing the tools of war and the fgendship of a fellow democracy. 
In conclusion he said: ‘‘People of England, people of Britain, people 
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of the British Commonwealth of Nations, you are not fighting alone.”’ 

July 28.—The Treasury announced that at the request of the 
Chinese Government directions had been issued blocking sterling 
balances and other assets of persons resident in China as from the 
next morning. 

July 29.—-Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s speeches. (See Special 
Summartes.) 

The Government’s intimation from the Finnish Government sever- 
ing diplomatic relations. (See Finland.) 

july 30.—Mr. Eden, announcing in Parliament the occupation of 
Indo-Chinese bases by Japan, said he was circulating a full account of 
the developments leading up to this and of the action the British 
Government took to avert it, and then referred to the economic 
measures taken, in particular the freezing on July 25 of all Japanese 
and Chinese assets, and the termination of trade treaties. Steps had 
also been taken to withdraw ships’ warrants from Japanese shipping 
lines. 

It was not the British Government’s fault that relations with Japan 
had reached this state. Japan. complained of encirclement, he said, 
“vet it is Japan herself who, by successive acts of aggression, has drawn 
closer and closer together in self-defence the countries which lie in her 
path and whose territories and interests are ever more sharply 
threatened. I.cannot believe that statesmanship in Japan is entirely 
dead or blind; and I sincerely trust that those responsible for the 
destinies of the Japanese Empire will reflect, while there is yet time, 
whither their present policy is leading them’’. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
stated in Parliament that much progress had been made in fulfilling 
the promise of economic assistance given by the Government to Russia, 
and considerable quantities of goods were on their way there from 
various parts of the Empire and other countries supporting the 
British cause. In return, valuable supplies were being made available 
by the Soviet Government for the common war effort. 

Aug. 1.—The Trades Union Congress and: Labour Party issued a 
statement welcoming co-operation between Great Britain and the 
U.S.S.R., but declaring that no association with the Communist Party 
was possible. 

Diplomatic relations between Finland and Great Britain were 
formally broken off. 

It was learned that in July the enemy lost 47 aircraft over Britain 
and 229 over the Continent. The R.A.F. lost one over Britain and 256 
over the Continent. 

Mr. Amery, speaking in Parliament on the administrative changes in 
India (See Special Note), said that the major issue to-day was not 
Whether India should govern herself, but how she should govern her- 
self; under what type of constitution she could preserve her unity and 
yet secure freedom and self-expression for the varied masses of which 
she was composed. Even without the war this would have taken time. 
Having remitted to Indian hands the framing of the future constitution, 
the British Government wished, as an interim policy, to associate 
Indian leaders more closely with the government of India during the 
war. [t was hoped that in working together for a common cause, 
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Indian statesmen would find new bonds of understanding which would 
help them in solving the constitutional problem. As the Viceroy had 
been unable to induce the Indian party leaders to help in enlarging the 
Executive Council or in forming an Advisory Council, he had addressed 
himself directly to those leading public men who were best fitted to 
help the Government in the actual work of administration. Almost all 
had consented. The old Executive had contained four European and 
three Indian members; the new would have eight Indians to four 
Europeans. The National Defence Committee would be almost entirely 
composed of Indians. It represented all elements, communal, local, 
and political, of India, and it would be difficult by any other method 
to secure a better cross-section of Indian national life in all its wide 
variety. It might be said that it was not representative because it was 
not an elected body and because Congress was excluded by its own act. 
It did not, however, consist of ‘“yes men’’, but of patriotic Indians who 
had come forward to help their country at a critical juncture. He hoped 
that the meeting of these representatives of varied elements in India 
would at least make a beginning in breaking the political deadlock in 
India and thus removing the chief obstacle to the attainment of her 
rightful position as a free and equal member of the British Common- 
wealth. 

Aug. 2.—The Government declared that Finland was to be regarded 
as enemy-occupied territory; all commercial transactions were for- 
bidden. 


GREECE 

July 27.—The Legation in London stated that 500 Cretan women 
had been deported to Germany for taking part in the defence of the 
island. 


HONG KONG 

Aug. 1.—The Government issued special regulations concerning the 
inclusion of the colony in the sterling area, following the freezing 0! 
Chinese assets. Persons of all nationalities are now forbidden to deal 
in foreign currencies. . 


HUNGARY 
July 27.—Report of annexation of Medjimourie area and protest b) 
Croat Government. (See Yugoslavia.) 


INDIA 

July 22.—Mr. Amery’s statement re enlargement of Executive 
Council. (See Special Note.) 

July 23.—Mr. Amery’s broadcast on the new appointments. (S# 
Special Note.) The Nationalist papers declared that the two nev 
Councils had no genuine political significance in the absence of fund: 
mental Constitutional changes, and Congress spokesmen complained 
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that the enlarged Council had resulted in no transfer of power in 
those fields in which changes were sought. Mr. Gandhi said the changes 
did not affect the stand taken by the Congress Party, aad Mr. Jinnah 
regretted them, maintaining that the persons chosen were not real 
representatives of the Moslem League. 

July 25.—Col. Draper, of the U.S. Army, accredited to India and 
Afghanistan as an observer representing the United States, arrived in 
Simla. 

July 26.—Orders were issued to all banks to cease transactions 

iftec ting Japanese balances and assets. 

~ July B 28.—It was announced that Indian casualties in East Africa 
from December, 1940 up till July 8 numbered 6,426. The proportion of 
killed to wounded was about 1 to 5$. 

jug. 1.—It was learned that the Government had frozen Japan’s 


assets in India. 


INDO-CHINA 

July 22.—British official statement broadcast from Singapore. (See 
Singapore.) The Governor, Admiral Decoux, received General Sumita, 
head of the Japanese Military Mission. 

July 23.—Statement by Vichy Government regarding Japan’s 
demands. (See France.) Statement by British Foreign Secretary. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Singapore reports stated that for the previous 4 or 5 days all French 
ships in Indo-Chinese harbours had been forbidden to leave. 

July 24.—The Japanese occupation was reported to have begun. 

July 26.—General Sumita arrived in Saigon at the head of the 
Japanese military mission. Many members of the mission had already 
taken up residence in the city. 

July 27.—Lorries full of troops arrived in Saigon; also bombers and 
army trucks from Hanoi. 

July 28.—It was officially announced in Hanoi that Japanese troops 
had begun disembarking the previous day; also that they were per- 
mitted to use 8 aerodromes, including that at Siemreap, on the Thai 
border. 

The Japanese Military Mission announced that the arrangement 
with France was concluded on July 23. 

July 29.—It was announced at Hanoi that the Japanese were 
stationing 40,000 troops in southern Indo-China. 

July 30.—Reports from French sources stated that more Japanese 
troops landed at a southern port. 


IRAN 


July 25.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that a continuous 
stream of Germans was entering and leaving the country engaged in 
subversive activities, with generally at least 4,000 there all the time. 
(Residence permits were valid only for short periods.) The centre of 
intrigue was Tabriz, from where agents went to the Caucasus to foment 
revolt, being particularly active among the Armenians. 

D 
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July 29.—It was understood that the attention of the Government 
had been drawn by the British Minister to the large numbers of Ger- 
mans in the country and to the risk that they might compromise its 
neutrality by action against British and Allied interests. The Govern- 
ment had undertaken to look into the matter. 

July 31.—A Government statement condemning alarmist rumours 
said that the Government, determined to safeguard Iran’s neutrality, 
had redoubled its vigilance. The number and names of foreigners in 
the country were known, and they could not indulge in forbidden 
activities. 


ITALY 


July 26.—Reports were current that the Germans had given orders 
for the Italian Army to be ready for operations against Turkey. 

Statement by British Government re evacuation of Italian civilians 
from Abyssinia. (See Great Britain.) 

July 27.—The Voce d’Italta, describing the raid on Malta, said the 
remains of the convoy attacked in the Mediterranean had taken refuge 
there, and its presence was detected on July 25. The Navy decided to 
attack “‘with these tiny but powerful craft on which designers have 
worked in silence for many years—one of the most precious secrets 
of the Italian war machine. The men chosen knew that retreat was 
impossible. They must either be killed or taken prisoner. None 
flinched before his task.... The violation of Malta will go down in 
history as one of the most remarkable exploits of this war’’. 

July 29.—Mussolini, speaking at Mantua, said “Blackshirts, let 
me consider it a good augury that I am among you to-day. The 
Virgilian and war-like soul of your soil has come to meet me with the 
intrepid gesture of its enthusiasm and its fidelity When one comes 
among this wonderful Italian people one acquires the absolute 
mathematical certainty that we shall conquer. For 6 years the Italian 
people of town and country and of all classes has shown its temper 
and has given the highest proof of its tenacity and capacity for 
sacrifice.” 

July 30.—Gayda, commenting on dropping of depth charges 
off Greenland by American warships, was reported to have said: 
“Axis ships should consider American warships as enemy ships and 
belligerent, and act accordingly.” 

Aug. 4.—Mussolini, in a farewell address at Mantua to the 
Blackshirt legion about to leave for the Russian front, said that the 
struggle between Fascism and Bolshevism was now entering on its 
final stage. The alignment was now complete—on the one side Rome, 
Berlin, and Tokyo, on the other London, Washington, and Moscow. 


JAPAN 


July 22.—The Foreign Minister told the German and [Italian 
Ambassadors that Japan would continue to uphold the spirit and 
aim of the Tripartite Pact as a basis for her foreign policy. 
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July 24.—Mr. Welles’s statement to the Japanese Ambassador. 
(See U.S.A.) 

The occupation of Indo-China was reported to have begun. 

uly 25.—Reports from Shanghai stated that upwards of one 
million men were being called up. Mr. Eden’s statement and “‘freezing”’ 
of Japanese assets in Britain. (See Great Britain.) 

July 26.—Freezing of Japanese assets by U.S. Government. (See 
U.S.4.) Denunciation of all commercial treaties by British Govern- 
ment. (See Great Britain.) 

The Government ordered the freezing of all U.S. aSsets in the country 
as from July 28, and of all British assets as soon as it should be con- 
firmed that similar steps against Japan had been taken throughout 
the British Empire. 

The Minister of Finance issued a statement declaring that the 
Government were prepared for the situation created by the American 
and British measures. Japanese assets in America wereSmall, and trade 
had diminished steadily recently. 

A statement was issued in Tokyo (and in Vichy) that “complete 
agreement of views was reached between the Japanese and French 
Governments last Monday (July 21) concerning the joint defence of 
Indo-China”. Japan promised to “respect the sovereignty of France 
over all parts of the territory”. (See also France.) 

The Chief of the Information Board, in a broadcast, declared that 
America still failed to understand Japan’s real intentions, and that the 
landing of troops in Indo-China was more peaceful in intention than 
that of American troops in Iceland. If the United States was bent 
upon bringing pressure on Japan it was bent upon disturbing the 


p peace. 


July 28.—The Agreement with France was ratified by the Privy 
Council at a special session. 

The “‘freezing’’ order was promulgated. The wireless bulletins 
contained references to British “military oppression in Thailand’. 

The Tokyo police prohibited the forming of queues at food shops. 

July 29.—It was announced that the assets of the Netherlands 
and of the Dutch East Indies had been frozen. The press contained 
violent attacks on the United States and the Dutch East Indies 
Government for defying Japan. 

A joint announcement by the Army and Navy Departments stated 
that additional forces were sent to Indo-China on July 27. 
. Text of Agreement with the Vichy Government. (See Special 
Note.) 
: July 30.—Mr. Eden’s statement on relations with Japan. (See Great 
sritain.) 

_The Ministry of Finance extended the freezing measures to British 
North Borneo, and placed 11 more British-owned firms under control. 

The Foreign Office received a dispatch from the Consul-General in 
Batavia stating that he had been assured by the East Indies Govern- 
ment that they had “made no announcement’”’ abrogating the oil 
agreement with Japan, and would continue to apply the licence system 
to private transactions between Dutch oil interests and Japan. 

The Prime Minister told the National Mobilization Commission that 
the war was bringing serious effects to Japan and it was difficult to 
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predict where the conflict in Europe might spread. Japan must always 
be prepared to meet the worst, and the Government were doing every- 
thing within their power to mobilize all the country’s resources and 
man-power to meet any situation that might arise. 

It was announced that raw silk and fibre would in future be subject 
to export licensing regulations. 

July 31.—The Jupanese press stated that 40,000 men, escorted by 
warships and naval aircraft, had landed in Southern Indo-China, 
Japanese troops were takirig over Camranh Bay. Japanese naval air- 
craft landed at the new air base near Saigon. 

The Foreign Minister apologized to the American Ambassador for 
the bombing of the gunboat Tutuila, forestalling an American protest, 
and stated that Japanese forces everywhere had now been instructed 
to take the utmost care not to damage American property. (See als: 
U.S.A.) 

Prohibition of trade with Panama. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 2.—Vice-Admiral Sakonji, Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce, described the situation as “‘so tense that a single spark would be 
enough to cause an explosion’’. 

Tokyo officials stated that Japan could dispense with United States 
lubricants as she was adapting vegetable oils and reclaiming 90 per 
cent of used oil. 

The Finance Ministry announced that the Thai banking syndicate had 
granted the Yokohama Specie Bank a credit of 10 million bahts 
to continue the import of rice from Thailand despite the British freezing 
of Japanese assets. 

Aug. 4.—It was reported that all sailings of Japanese ships to the 
United States had been suspended indefinitely. 

Vice-Admiral Niimi stated that the dispatch of Japanese forces to 
Indo-China was now nearly completed. 

The Asahi said that in view of the increasingly hostile attitude of the 
U.S.A. to Japan, no roem was left for the two countries to readjust 
their relations, and Japan must complete her preparations in anticipa- 
tion of the worst. Great Britain, the U.S.A., and Chungking were try- 
ing to include the U.S.S.R. in their encirclement*of Japan. Japan had 
a neutrality pact with the U.S.S.R., but if the latter acceded to Anglo- 
American demands, Japan’s course was outlined by the Tripartite 
Pact. 

Reported trade arrangements with Netherlands Indies. (See Nether- 
lands East Indies.) 





MANCHUKUO 

July 29.—It was announced that the Government had _ frozen 
British and U.S. assets in the country. 

Aug. 2.—Large numbers of Japanese troops were stated to be 
entering Manchukuo through Korea. 


MEXICO 
Aug. 2.—Replying to the German Note protesting against the issue 
by the U.S.A. of black lists affecting German firms, the Foreigi 
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Minister rejected all interference by Germany: Mexican policy was 
based on the principles of inter-Americaf co-operation. He rejected 
the German threat of post-war reprisals against Mexican trade: 


THE NETHERLANDS 


July 26.—It was learnt that Dr. Colijn, the former Prime Minister 
had been arrested, with 60 members of his party, the Anti-Revolu- 
tionary Party. 

July 28.—The appointment was announced of Admiral Furstner 
as Minister for Naval Affairs. (The Department of Defence was divided 
into a Ministry of Naval Affairs and a Ministry of War.) Mr. van 
Boeyen, the Home Minister, was given the Portfolio of War. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


July 28.—It was announced that the existing licensing system for 
exports to Japan was being extended to all exports to that country. 
The Central Bank suspended the quotation of the yen and the currency 
authorities suspended all foreign exchange trafhsactions with Japan. 

July 30.—Dispatch to Tokyo from Japanese Consul-General in 
Batavia re oil pact. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 4:—Japanese reports from Batavia stated that the Netherlands 
East Indies had agreed to extend export licences to Japan for such goods 
as rubber, oil, and tin, payment for which had been arranged before 
the freezing of Japanese assets. 


NEW ZEALAND 


July 28.—The Finance Minister announced the Government's 
decision to take parallel action with the other Commonwealth Govern- 
ments in their trade and exchange relations with Japan, and said 
notice had been given to the Japanese representative that the Trade 
Agreement of 1928 would cease to operate after the stipulated 3 months’ 
notice. 


NORWAY 


July 28.—The Government issued a review of economic conditions 
showing that the food situation was bad, owing to restriction of 
foreign trade and German looting, and stating that in the winter many 
people would go hungry. A decree recently issued gave the State 
complete power over labour. 

Aug. 1.—A state of emergency was declared throughout Norway. 
S.S. officers were empowered to carry out any measures they thought 
necessary, regardless of existing laws. In western and southern Norway, 
all wireless sets were confiscated. 


PARAGUAY 


July 28.—A Decree was issued imposing the death penalty for 
anyone proved to have conspired against the sovereignty of the country 
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for a foreign Power and sentences of 20 to 25 years’ imprisonment for 
trying to change the political and social system or to establish a dicta- 
torship with help from abroad. 


PERU 


July 23.—It was stated in Lima that Ecuadorean troops had fired 
on a Peruvian outpost in the Tumbes area near the coast. ; 

July 25.—Fighting continued. (See Ecuador.) 

July 26.—Hostilities ceased. 

Aug. 1.—The Peruvian Government announced that the Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, and the U.S.A. had, on July 26, requested Peru and 
Ecuador to cease the hostilities begun on July 5. Peru acceded 
to the request provided that Ecuador offered ample guarantees and 
revoked the decree ordering general mobilization. Ecuador did so on 
July 31, and hostilities ceased on that date. Peru had not mobilized 
her armed forces. 

Aug. 2.—It was learned that Peru had cancelled the 1925 Agreement 
with Germany on the exchange of diplomatic bags for official correspon- 
dence, as Germany had used these bags for other purposes. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

July 26.—Order incorporating the Filipino Army in the US. 
Forces. (See U.S.A.) 

July 27.—General MacArthur, C.-in-C. of all U.S. Forces in the 
Philippines, told the press that ‘‘the action of the American Government 
in establishing this new Command can only mean that it intends to 
maintain, at any cost or effort, its full rights in the Far East. It is 
quite evident that its determination is immutable, its will 
indomitable’. ‘ 


PORTUGAL 


July 23.—President Carmona left for the Azores, to inspect the 
defences. . 

The U.S. liner West Point arrived in Lisbon with 227 German and 
oy Italian Consular officials and their families expelled from the 

S.A. 


POLAND 


July 30.—Signature of Agreement with the Soviet Government 
and exchange of Notes between General Sikorski and Mr. Eden. 
(See Special Note.) 

July 31.—General Sikorski, broadcasting to Poland, said the 
Polish-Russian Agreement meant a strengthening of the alliance 
with Great Britain and increased friendship with the U.S.A. It opened 
a new era in Polish-Russian relations. It only provisionally regulated 
age-long disputes with Russia, but did not permit even the suggestion 
that Poland’s 1939 frontiers could be in question. Germany was a! 
irreconcilable enemy with which Poland would never co-operate. 
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Poland was far from Communism, but had never wished to interfere 
in the affairs of the U.S.S.R., and desired a similar attitude on Russia’s 
part. The condition of their brotherhood in arms must be respect for 
the sovereignty and spiritual features of Poland. 

It was announced that M. Zaleski, Polish Foreign Minister, had 


resigned. 


RUMANIA 

July 22.—It was understood that the Government had asked the 
U.S. Minister in Bucarest that all American Consulates should be closed, 
and the Germans were reported to be putting pressure on the Govern- 
ment to sever relations with the U.S.A. 

July 30.—Reports were current that some 8,600 Jews had been 
executed during recent weeks by the German Army authorities. 


SINGAPORE 

July 22—A_ statement was broadcast in English and French 
referring to rumours of impending British action in Indo-China and 
declaring that “in fact, there is no question of any such action and 
it is considered that the rumours are possibly being circulated to pave 
the way for action by Japan”’. 

British policy towards Indo-China had consistently been to assist 
to maintain the integrity of the country against any interference from 
outside. To this end Britain had striven to maintain normal trading 
relations with Indo-China and had refrained from encouraging any 
attempts to undermine the position of the authorities there. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
July 23.—General Smuts broadcast an appeal for the adoption of 
the V sign, pointing out that it stood for freedom (Vryheid) as well as 
victory—the two things they prized above all else. 
Japanese residents began to assemble in Cape Town in order to 
leave the country, and all Japanese businesses were understood to be 
closing down. 


SPAIN 


July 23.—General Franco, addressing Army cadets, said wars were 
not lost only at the front; it was easier to lose them behind the lines. 
“That is the reason,” he added, ‘“‘why we cannot consider ourselves 
prepared for war if the whole nation is not organized for fight and 
resistance,” 

July 24.—Mr. Eden’s statement on British help to Spain. (See 
Great Britain.) 

July 25.—The press reported no word of Mr. Eden’s statement. 

July 29.—General Franco was reported, from American sources, to 
have sent a Note to the Government of the Latin American countries 
explaining the dispatch of troops to fight with the Germans in Russia. 
It stated that 90,000 troops had already enlisted and more were coming 
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forward, and would fight alongside Rumanians, Slovaks, Norwegians, 

Belgians, Netherlanders, and French in ‘‘a crusade to defend the civilj- 

zation in which we live’. The Spanish Government, unable to forget 

the sufferings and the great losses that Communism caused during the 

Civil War, was sending young men forth ‘‘to defend the Christian 
_ civilization of the West’’. 


SYRIA 

July 24.—The Vichy garrisons marched out of the Jebel Druse, after 
being relieved by British troops, which provided protection for them 
during their withdrawal. 

July 25.—General de Gaulle arrived-in Beirut and was given a 
cordial reception. It was announced in Beirut that examination of 
bombs dropped on the city had established that the raids on the 
residential areas during the campaign had been made by German 
bombers. 

Brigadier Dunn, commanding the British troops, met the Druse 
headmen at the palace of Emir Hassan El] Atrash and thanked them 
for their welcome. He pointed out that only through a united front and 
with the help of the Allies would the Druses progress on the road to 
independence and ensure their freedom from a slavery which had fallen 
upon the small free peoples of Europe. 


THAILAND 

July 29.—The Government issued a statement declaring that they 
desired to be good friends with all countries, that Thailand had met 
with no pressure, economic or military, from any country, that she 
feared military aggression from no country, would be concerned in no 
dispute arising outside Thailand, and desired to maintain trade rela- 
tions with foreign countries. 

July 30.—The Bangkok wireless stated that relations between 
Britain and Thailand were closer than ever; Britain had no reason to 
threaten Thailand; British troop movements were purely defensive 
and the British Government habitually informed Thailand of them. 
Great Britain had a non-aggression pact with Thailand, and “the 
British have never been known to break such pacts’. Japan had not 
threatened Thailand and had no reason to do so. Japan was peace- 
loving and desired all Asiatic States to have independence. “If Japan 
herself were to come and destroy Thai independence, who in the world 
would respect her?’’ 

Aug. 2.—Loan to Japan. (See Japan.) 


TURKEY 

July 22.—The press, writing on the 3rd anniversary of the signing 
of the Montreux Convention, emphasized the determination of the 
country to defend the Straits against any encroachment. 

It was announced that a German reconnaissance aircraft was shot 
down the previous day while trying to photograph the Thracian 
frontier defences. A warning had been given before the guns fired. 
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July 31.—It was stated that the Vichy Ambassador had been in- 
formed by a Note that French ships interned in Turkish ports after 
the collapse of resistance in Syria would not be released until the end 


of the war. 


U.S.A. 

July 22.—Loan to Great Britain announced. (See Great Britain.) 

The technical magazine American Machinist published the following 
estimates of monthly production of aircraft: Germany, 2,500; Russian 
2,000; Britain, 1,800; the U.S.A., 1,500; and Japan, 300. 

The Federal Loan Administrator stated that he had told the Soviet 
Ambassador a week previously that he was ready to buy any strategic 
materials Russia might want to sell to pay the United States for war 
supplies purchased. The only difficulty was to get materials, particu- 
larly manganese and chromium, from Western Russia to Vladivostok 
and then find shipping for it. 

President Roosevelt stated that a cable and wireless censorship had 
been imposed in Japan. 

Mr. Welles, speaking in Washington at a function at the Norwegian 
Legation, said he believed that millions of people in England and in 
China, and millions of enslaved people in Norway and other occupied 
countries—and millions in Germany and Italy too—were asking, what 
did the future hold for them after the struggle was over? 

The citizens of the free American Republics had their great respon- 
sibility in the framing of the answer. They all saw now that no matter 
how great their capacity for defence might be their future welfare was 
contingent on the existence in the rest of the world of equally: peace- 
minded and equally secure peoples who not only would not but could 
not become a source of potential danger to the people of the New World. 
He therefore suggested that the free Governments of peace-loving 
nations should even now everywhere be considering and discussing the 
way in which they could best prepare for the better day which must 
come. 

The League of Nations, as President Wilson conceived it, failed in 
part because of the blind selfishness of men there in the United States 
as well as in other parts of the world; it failed because of its utilization 
by certain Powers primarily to advance their own ambitions; but it 
failed chiefly because of the fact that it was forced to operate, by those 
who dominated its councils, as a means of maintaining the status quo. 
It was never enabled to operate, as intended, as an elastic and impartial 
instrument in bringing. about peaceful and equitable adjustments 
between nations. 

Some adequate instrument would have to be found to achieve such 
adjustments. Whatever its mechanism two things were certain: the 
abolition of offensive armaments and the limitation of defensive arms 
and of the tools for their manufacture could only be undertaken through 
some rigid form of international supervision and control; and second, 
no peace made in the future would be valid or lasting unless it estab- 
lished fully and adequately the natural rights of all peoples to equal 
economic enjoyment. 

July 23.—Mr. Welles received the Japanese Ambassador. 
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The Secretary of the Navy, asked whether the Navy was in a position 
to carry out United States policy in the Far East, replied “‘Yes’’. 

Mr. Willkie, speaking in the Hollywood Bowl, claimed that the 
President had failed in the most elementary task of management, 
“the task of delegation, the’ task of calling in the ablest men of the 
country and giving them the power to act’’. He differed with critics 
of the President for his assumption of additional powers, maintaining 
that “it was the clear intention of the founders of this country that, 
in emergencies, the President should lead.... Most of the great 
measures which have shaped this nation’s position in the world have 
been the decision not of Congress, but of the President’. 

He then said that all the democracies ought to have taken alarm 
sooner than they did from the rise of Hitler. Their own failure to 
prepare in time had produced a desperate need for speed, for action, 
and “‘we cannot spare a day in rendering assistance to all who are 
providing the first line of defence for us. . .._ We must bend every effort 
to keep Britain afloat.... We cannot keep Britain afloat with words, 
no risks, and undelivered goods’’. 

They had not wanted to take over Iceland, but everyone must see 
that that move was necessary. They did not want to have to escort 
their merchant ships through the North Atlantic, but ““defence and the 
strengthening of freedom are going to require that. And -where the 
strengthening and defence of freedom require that we act, let us act 
like Americans, let us act like a people who have known what freedom 
means.... This is our opportunity to make American history some- 
thing that we may be proud of”. 

July 24.—Mr. Welles gave the press a statement of what he had told 
Admiral Nomura the previous day. ' He recalled that in September, 1940, 
Mr. Hull had declared that it was obvious the existing situation in the 
Pacific was being upset by “duress” and added ‘‘recent developments 
relating to Indo-China provide a clear indication that further changes 
are being effected under duress’’. 

The attitude of the Government and people of the United States 
had been made abundantly clear; now, “by the course it has followed 
and is following in regard to Indo-China the Japanese Government 
is giving a clear indication that it is determined to pursue an objective 
of expansion by force or threat of force’. There was not apparent to 
the U.S. Government any valid ground for a Japanese occupation 
of Indo-China or for the establishment of bases there for self-defence, 
as “‘there is not the slightest ground for belief on the part even of the 
most credulous that the Governments of the United States, or Great 
Britain, or of the Netherlands have any territorial ambitions in Indo- 
China or have been planning any move which could have been regarded 
as a threat to Japan”. The Government could only conclude that the 
action undertaken was ‘“‘because of the estimated value to “Japan of 
bases in that region primarily for the purposes of a further and more 
obvious movement of conquest in adjacent areas’. The steps taken 
“endanger the peaceful use by peaceful nations of the Pacific. They 
tend to jeopardize the procurement by the United States of essential 
materials such as tin and rubber which are necessary for the normal 
economy of this country and the consummation of our defence pro- 
gramme.... Steps which the Japanese Government has taken also 
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endanger the safety of other areas of the Pacific, including the 
Philippine Islands’. 

President Roosevelt told the Committee of Civilian Defence 
Organizations that the Government had allowed oil to go to Japan in 
order to prevent the spread of the war into the South Pacific. In the 
period before the downfall of France the United States wanted to 
keep the line of supplies working from Australasia going to the Near 
East —‘all those troops and supplies they have maintained in Syria, 
North Africa, and Palestine. So it was essential for Britain that we 
should try to keep peace there in the South Pacific”. Whether or not 
Japan had at that time the aggressive purpose to enlarge her Empire 
southward she had no oil of her own up in the north; if the United 
States had cut the oil off “she would probably have gone down to 
the Dutch East Indies a year ago, and you would have had war’. 
The policy of letting the oil go to Japan with the hope—it had worked 
for 2 years—of keeping the war out of the South Pacific had therefore 
had ‘‘what might be called a method” in it. 

July 26.—The President issued an order “‘freezing’’ all Japanese 
assets in the United States, and, at the request of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Chinese assets also. 

The Army Department announced that all troops in the Hawaiian 
Command had been ordered to be placed “‘on a training and pre- 
cautionary alert status” at once. It was also announced that President 
Roosevelt had created a new Army Command known as the U.S. 
Army Forces in the Far East. It would include 75,000 American 
troops and the armed forces of the Philippines, about 180,000 strong. 

General Golikov arrived in Washington and saw Mr. Welles and 
General Marshall, the Chief of Staff. 

July 28.—The Government allocated $10 million for immediate 
defence purposes in the Philippines. 

July 29.—A Senate Naval Committee report was released which 
quoted the Secretary for the Navy as saying that the captain of a 
U.S. destroyer had dropped 3 depth charges off the coast of Greenland 
when he believed he was in possible danger of attack by a submarine. 
The destroyer was rescuing 60 survivors of a torpedoed steamer when 
the listener at the detector believed he heard a submarine. In dropping 
the charges the captain “very prudently exercised the right of self 
preservation’’. 

July 30.—The Government protested to Japan against the bombing 
of the gunboat Tutwila during a raid on Chungking the previous 
day. The Japanese Ambassador visited the State Department and 
was understood to have stated that the incident was ‘‘not intentional’”’. 

The Treasury announced that between Feb. 28 and March 13, 

19 Japanese fishing boats had been seized in Hawaiian waters, and 
inoiicial reports stated that they were found to be carrying elaborate 
wireless and photographic equipment and that their crews included 
members of the naval reserve. 
_ Mr. Welles announced that the Ambassador in London had been 
lustructed to convey to the Government of Czechoslovakia the desire 
ot the United States to enter into formal relations with it, and said this 
step had been taken in furtherance of American support of the national 
aspirations of the people of Czechoslovakia. 
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President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress saying that in- 
flationary increases in prices were threatening to undermine the de- 
fence efforts, and asking for authority to establish “ceilings” for prices 
and rents. He declared that “‘we face inflation unless we act decisively 
without delay’. 

He also asked for authority to buy materials when necessary to 

‘assure price stability and to deal more extensively with excesses in the 
field of instalment credit. He recommended that the price-limiting 
authority should be flexible, and should expire within a limited time 
after the end of the emergency. In conclusion, he declared that the 
Government were spending over $30 million a day for defence, and that 
this rate “‘must and will inerease’’. 
_ July 31.—President Roosevelt set up an Economic Defence Board, 
headed by Mr. Wallace, Vice-President, and including the Secretaries 
of State, the Treasury, War, the Navy, Agriculture, and Commerce, to 
advise him on economic defence measures essential for the effective 
defence of the nation. 

General Golikov discussed the military situation and American 
supplies with President Roosevelt. 

Statement by Mr. Hopkins in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Japanese apology for bombing of Tutuila. (See Japan.) 

The Department of Commerce announced that Japan had suspended 
trade with Panama because Japanese ships were prohibited from using 
the Panama Canal ‘‘owing to repairs’. 

Aug. 1.—President Roosevelt told the press that Russian resistance 
was magnificent and better than German military experts had expected. 
Russia did not come under the Lease and Lend Act, -and he saw no 
prospect that she would, as she was well able to pay for supplies pur- 
chased in the U.S.A. Owing to Japan’s apologies and promise of 
indemnities for the bombing of the Tutuila, this incident was now 
closed. 

President Roosevelt prohibited export of petroleum products suit- 
able for aviation use to destinations outside the Americas except the 
British Empire and unoccupied territories of countries resisting 
aggression. 

Aug. 2. . Sumner Welles, in a public statement, said that the 
granting of bases to Japan in Indo-China presented a situation ‘ ‘which 
has a direct bearing upon the vital problem of American security’. 
He informed the Vichy Government that their relations with the 
U.S.A. would turn on the effectiveness of their endeavour to protect 
French territories from domination by Powers seeking to extend their 
rule by force. 

Aug. 3.—Mr. Hopkins’s departure fnew Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 








U.S.S.R. 

July 22.—It was announced that the harvest was good and would 
greatly exceed that of 1940. By July 10 the State had received 4} times 
more grain than at the same date in 1940. 

July 23.—M. Lozovsky showed press representatives some docu- 
ments which, he stated, were seized from Germans during the fighting, 
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containing instructions for the use of irritant and poisonous gases. 
They were dated June 11 and marked ‘Highly secret’. 

July 25.—A_ political commentator, broadcasting from Moscow, 
estimated the number of casualties in the 5 weeks’ fighting at 3 million. 

July 26.—The Tass Agency announced that the Turkish Ambassador 
had been handed copies of a file of secret documents, captured from 
German officers, containing details of plans for the invasion of Turkey. 

The Moscow radio gave an account of the smashing of the 8th 
German armoured division after 3 days and nights of fierce fighting. 

July 28.—M. Vishinsky was understood to have replied to the 
Bulgarian allegation about Soviet parachutists landing near Dobrich 
that it was “absolutely contrary to the facts’. 

July 30.—Mr. Harry Hopkins arrived in Moscow, with two military 
observers from the U.S. Embassy in London. He had a prolonged 
discussion with MM. Stalin and Molotoff. 

Signature of Agreement with Poland. (See Special Note.) 

Statement regarding help being given to Russia. (See Great Britain.) 

July 31.—Mr. Hopkins informed press representatives in Moscow 
that he had told M. Stalin that the U.S.A. considered those who were 
fighting Hitler to be the right party ‘in the present conflict, and in- 
tended to render assistance to that party. The U.S.A. followed the 
Soviet Union’s defensive struggle with admiration. The type and 
quantity of materials which could be supplied to the Soviet Union 
were discussed. M. Stalin had handed him a message for President 
Roosevelt expressing appreciation of his offer of assistance; the United 
States was not mistaken in trusting Russia to play her part in Hitler’s 
overthrow. 

Aug. 2.—It was learned-that negotiations between the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslav Governments were in progress in Moscow. 

Aug. 3.—Mr. Hopkins left Moscow for London. 

The Deputy President of the Soviet Information Bureau said that 
the Germans had lost one and a half million men on the eastern front. 
‘Preparations were being made to release Polish prisoners and form a 

Polish Legion. The U.S.S.R. was ready to restore relations with 
Belgium, Norway, and Greece. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

July 24.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that the country 
was being systematically pillaged by the Germans. Immediately 
after the occupation all Jewish shops were taken over by ‘‘com- 
missioners’’, and since then the owners and shareholders of all Yugoslav 
industrial enterprises had been forced to sell them for a fraction of 
their value paid in marks issued by the Germans. The largest textile 
factory in Belgrade and many other important concerns were already 
in German hands. 

All doctors and trained nurses had been summoned to serve under 
the German Command. 

The Prime Minister, speaking in London, said Germans, Bulgarians, 
Italians and Hungarians were competing among themselves to 
persecute the people, bit the resistance of the guerrillas continued. 
On June 28 5,000 Serbs in Herzegovina had revolted and fought the 
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German and Italian troops for several days before retiring into the 
hills. 

The execution in Belgrade was reported of 17 prominent Serbs. 

July 27.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that Hungary 
had annexed the Medjimourie area, inhabited by some 100,000 Croats. 
The Croat Government protested, but the Hungarian Government 
ignored the protest. 

Bands of guerrillas (Tchetniks) were stated to be causing the Germans 
increasing concern, and each act of reprisal resulted in more men 
fleeing to the mountains to join them. The Germans were reported 
to be calling up all Serbs fit for military service. 

July 29.—Reports from German sources stated that a large number 
of ‘‘Jews and Communists” had been shot for sabotage. 

Aug. 1.—Hungarian reports mentioned increasing sabotage and 
revolt. The Germans have resorted to wholesale reprisals; 480 execu- 
tions were reported in one day. A fine of 10 million dinars was imposed 
on Belgrade for recent ‘“Communist crimes’. The Germans have sent 
25,000 men to maintain order. 

Aug. 2.—Yugoslav-Russian talks. (See U.S.S.R.) 
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